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watha to follow the track of a writer who 

will tell, in touch-and-go style, of the sum- 
mer resorts for sport and pleasure scattered over 
“the great North West.” Nor is the variety less 
broad than the space. It is a thousand miles from 
Lake Superior to the main range of the Rockies, 
and the breadth of the valleys of the upper Mis- 
sissippi, the upper Missouri, the Milk and the Sun 
must be included. Think of that space as com- 
pared with some little territory like the Maine 
woods at home; or, in still greater contrast, as 
compared with the Highlands of Scotland, the 
i» Lake Districts of North-West England, or even 
\ the larger and wilder Norway and Sweden, to 


@. -<\e-\» which, it may be, you have been going year 
Fin ae after year, yet confess that you know but little 


e) needs the seven-leagued boots of Hia- 


i; of. Think of the diversity from which you may 
"eer" . , ° 

con NN choose how you will amuse yourself. Yachting 
ae orTe in Lake Superior; bear and deer hunting in the 


pineries of Northern Minnesota; lawn tennis, 
dancing and picnicking, paddling and sailing at Minnetonka ; trouting at the source 
of the Mississippi or catching bass in any one of a thousand charmingly-secluded 
lakes to the westward; hunting deer and turkeys in the chaparral of the Turtle 
Mountains; shooting woodcock in Minnesota, prairie chickens in North Dakota, 
sage grouse and antelope in Montana; searching the Bad Lands for mule deer, 
bighorns and wolves, with an eye always open (but not a bullet ready, it is to 
be hoped) for a stray relic of the buffaloes; sketching among the monumental 
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LAKES DARLING AND CARLOS, NE: 


tocks at the Gate of the Mountains ; 
grand riding and coyote chasing in the 
Sweet Grass Hills; and then the splendor 
of scenery, the Alpine climbing, the hardy 
and skillful chase of the bighorn and 
mountain goat, the angling in the icy 
brooks at timber line, the zest and in- 
vigoration of camp life that one may 
enjoy on the snowy heights and in the 
sublime gorges of Central Montana. 

The natural eastern gateway to all this 
region is St. Paul, Minn. Here, too, is 
the best place to get your equipment ; 
and here, if “you” means a party bent on 
sport, or upon making education and 
sport and pleasure go hand in hand, you 
may charter, of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, a car luxuriously fitted up with every 
housekeeping convenience, and with a 
good cook to boot, which will be as much 
under your control as is the floating home 
of a yachtsman. The cost is not large, 
comparatively speaking. If the same 
party should make a yacht cruise, they 
would esteem a similar expense per week 
trifling, and get no more enjoyment out 
of it—certainly no such novel sensations 
as one of these camps on wheels will 
give. 

The Twin Cities are in themselves 
charming summer residences; but their 
citizens will tell you that that is because 
they are only fifteen or twenty miles from 
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AR ALEXANDRIA, (SEE PAGE 88.) 

Lake Minnetonka. What the White Moun- 
tains are to Boston, the sea beaches to 
New York, the Virginia Springs to the 
Southern coast cities, or Monterey to San 
Francisco, Minnetonka is to the fierce 
workers of the towns toward the head of 
the Mississippi and to the heat-stricken 
citizens and planters along its lower 
course. The climate of this lake region 
of Minnesota, during the summer, is pe- 
culiarly stimulating and invigorating. It 
is dry and free from malarial vapors of 
any kind, and is especially grateful and 
beneficial to men and women from the 
warm and moist lowlands of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. These find their energies 
recuperated in a most marked degree by 
a stay of a few weeks, or even a few days, 
at Minnetonka or its sister resorts farther 
west. As for Minnetonka, “the big lake” 
of the Sioux, who shall justly describe 
itinafew words? To say that Lake Min- 
netonka covers twenty-three and a half 
square miles of surface means nothing, 
for its shape—why it has no shape! 
Overturn ink on a polished table top, and 
the splashed and segregated blot it makes 
would be a good map of the lake. There 
are one or two broad masses of water, to 
be sure, to give a sense of dignity and the 
charm of distance to the scene; but you 
can sail out of them through bewilder- 
ing narrows and round and round islands 
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LAKE MINNETONKA, 


large and small, and far into unsuspected 
bays; you may double capes that reach 
deceptively almost across your course, 
and lose yourself among wood and hills 
that seem to bound some gentle stream, 
rather than to constitute a part of the 
sinuous lake shore. 

All this picturesqueness may be en- 
joyed from a steamer’s deck, or from the 
cockpit of a sailboat; but, best of all, is 
the exploration of the bays and inlets by 
canoes—you may camp by night, wherever 
darkness overtakes you on the rocky 
shores, or rambling in the early morning 
take your siesta at noonday beside some 
Chippewa’s birch-bark lodge, and return 
in the twilight to the great Hotel La- 
fayette, where the band is playing and 
gaily-dressed crowds are chatting on the 
piazza, upon the high ground at the Nar- 
rows, or strait connecting the upper 
and lower lakes. The water spreads 
nearly around it; every bedroom window 
opens to a lake view and enjoys the lake 
breeze. One may dwell there surround- 
ed by the luxuries of a great city hotel 
while looking out upon rural landscapes, 
stretches of woodland, and spaces of un- 
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trammeled water as charming 
| as any in the Union on this West- 
ern continent. Many a place 
calls itself the Western Saratoga, 
but surely none has so good a 
right to this distinction—no- 
where is the parallel so close— 
as at Minnetonka. 

Fish in plenty may be lured 
from the bright depths of 
this lake, and in the soft 
and golden autumn (no- 
where more glorious than 


the dog’s keen nose will 
point you to birds by the 
score ; but in summer one 
does not connect serious 
shooting and fishing with 
Minnetonka nor with other 
fashionable resorts of the 
Park region. 

For sport frs¢ and social 
enjoyment second one goes 
farther afield; and the lar- 
ger the proportion of the 
first he desires, in compari- 
son with the second, the 
farther he goes, even to 
the Indian-infested wilds 
of rocky lakes, dashing tor- 
rents, forests and muskegs 
along and beyond the “height of land” 
which divides the drainage of the Mis- 
sissippi and St. Louis rivers from that of 
the Rainy River and Lake of the Woods. 

Those unable to undertake wanderings 
so extensive will welcome the fact that 
since the Great Northern Railway has 
been pushed north-westward from Min- 
neapolis through the remoter quarter of 
Minnesota, a district of woods and waters 
has been made accessible which offers to 
the sportsman an almost unlimited range 
of choice. 

This whole region at the sources of the 
Mississippi is dotted with lakes large and 
small and clothed with heavy forests. 
Some of them are little gems, such as 
in New England teem with lilies and are 
called ponds ; others are several miles in 
diameter and dotted with islands.. Some 
have high, rocky shores, pebbly beaches 
and deep blue water; while some are. 
fringed with a growth of wild rice, and 
make the feeding and hatching ground 
of wild fowl. Together these form a 
mighty reservoir, doling out their sup- 
plies to the great river through innu- 
merable streams and rivulets, whose im- 
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petuosity is checked by many a rocky 
dam. Fogs are unknown. Every breeze 
bears health upon its wings from the 
dry sage plains far to the west and 
north and from the pine woods nearer at 
hand. These forests, and the prairie glades 
scattered through them, are the chosen 
homes of every sort of game belonging to 
that quarter of the world, except, perhaps, 
the elk, which has been driven into the 
tangled hills that lie along the boundary 
of Manitoba. 

A camper there in the season when 
upland shooting is permitted will find his 
bags full of woodcock, prairie chicken, 
quail and meadow larks, and on the lake 
shore or morass breed many of the water 
birds whose pursuit in the fall offers the 
choicest sport. 

To these lakes come in the fall hosts 
of mallards, gray and black ducks, can- 
vasbacks, teal, gadwell, pintail, redhead, 





August 20; partridges and ruffed grouse 
from August 15 to November 30. De- 
coys are the only artifice allowed in shoot- 
ing water fowl. Deer may be killed dur- 
ing the month of November, but it is 
against the law to hunt them with dogs. 

But where is this lake region? It lies 
in the western centre of Minnesota, and 
the heart of it in Douglas County, some 
one hundred and twenty-five miles north- 
west of St. Paul. 

The Great Northern Railway passes 
directly through this territory, skirting 
hundreds of forest-bound ponds and lake- 
lets and leaping innumerable streams. Its 
stations are many, and each is but the 
nucleus of a circle of good fishing places. 

To the sportsman restricted by the in- 
cidences of law and civilization, where, 
as in England, game is jealously guarded 
and not plentiful, or to those whose ex- 
perience has hitherto been confined to 











“A SURE CATCH.” 


blue-bill, golden-eye, buffle-head, widgeon, 
and a long list of waders and shore birds 
beloved of the gunner. Later, driven 
from the North by the icy blasts of winter, 
come the geese, with loud honkings, and 
flocks of swans whistling shrilly. Wood- 
cock may be killed after July 3; prairie 
chickens, ducks and geese of all sorts after 


the older States of the Union, this dis- 
trict will come as a welcome revelation : 
it is far enough removed from the beaten 
path of travel to retain much of its prim- 
itive nature, yet near enough to settled 
communities to be within reach of the 
necessaries of camp life. The sites for 
camping around these lakes are inferior 











to no district on 
this continent, 
and the waters 
are the very 
home of the pike, 
the bass, the 
perch, the sun- 
fish and of the 
other finny tribes. 
From Litchfield, 
seventy-six miles 
beyond St. Paul, 
on the southern 
or Minnetonka line, to Willmar, twenty-six 
miles farther; from Sauk Centre west- 
ward through Glenwood (passing Lakes 
Amelia and Whipple) to Morris, and 
along the main line, from Sauk Centre 
to Fergus Falls, sixty-nine miles, the 
scenery, viewed from the car windows, 
is a charming mixture of savagery and 
civilization —a constant succession of 
forested hills and clusters of valleys, 
each embosoming a body of water fed 
by trout brooks and lakes innumerable 
of every form and size, from ten~to 
thirty miles in circumference. Near some 
lie fertile plains and the farms and vil- 
lages of a civilized people, or perhaps 
even a gay little summer hotel and 
group of cottages, but many are hidden 
in forest and reflect only the tepee of the 





AN EVENING ROW ON LAKE 
MINNETONKA, 


IN THE WOODS BESIDE LAKE RIPLEY, LITCHFIELD, MINN. 
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Indians who dwell in some glade upon 
their silent shores. Osakis is the first 
encountered of the larger and more fre- 
quented lakes. I[t is eight miles long, is 
navigated by steamboats and other craft, 
abounds in fish and has a village with 
excellent hotels upon its border. 

Twelve miles farther on, and one hun- 
dred and forty from St. Paul, is Alexandria, 
a thrifty, well-constituted little town, the 
county seat of Douglas, and one of the 
favorite places for summer recreation in 
Minnesota. It is central to a perfect 
maze of woodland waterways, where the 
camping canoeist may make his way from 
one to another of a long and circling 
chain of lakes and rivers. 

Here he may battle with the breeze un- 
til wearied, and then, by a few strokes of 
his paddle, float “like a yellow leaf in au- 
tumn”’ in some sheltered bay, watching 
the unsuspecting musquash at play, the 
fearless industry of the birds, perchance 
even see a doe come down to drink; 
he may know the excitement of running 
rapids and feel the joy of resting at night 
in his camp after the fatigue of a “ carry;” 
may eat bass and pickerel and trout of his 
catching and squirrels and woodcock of 
his shooting, and then may break the 
solitude of his woodland jaunts by an 
evening at some gay hostelry, only to be 
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“ DEVIL'S LAKE’’—THE BAY—NORTH DAKOTA, 


off again next morning. Here, for twen- 
ty miles square, the club houses and cot- 
tages of ‘ gentlemen sportsmen ”’ from St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Chicago 
and the nearer cities dot the lakelands ; 
and what is really valuable in social life is 
sifted out of the useless forms that encum- 
ber one at the greater watering places. 
The social centre is Geneva Beach, where 
the Hotel Alexandria faces Lake Geneva. 
From its piazza to the right and left the 
lake glitters in the rising sun; here a 
blaze of light, and there but shafts glint- 
ing through the forest foliage, and as the 
sun sinks in the west it catches its depart- 
ing glories, adding the lustre of refraction 
to his glowing train. 

Twenty-six miles northwest of Alexan- 
dria is Ashley, at the point where the road 
passes between Lakes Christiana and 
Lower Pelican—two of the finest in the 
State. Here is the Hotel Kittson—small- 
er than those of Minnetonka and Geneva 
Beach, but none the less well kept and 
comfortable. 

The lakes continue in great numbers as 
far as Fergus Falls, 


(SEE PAGE 90.) 


lights of fashionable resorts and pas- 
times. 

Just beyond Fergus Falls the “ height 
of land” dividing the Mississippi drain- 
age from that northward is crossed, and 
the traveler soon finds himself descending 
the valley of the Red River of the North. 
The country becomes more and more 
level and open, and the shooting is of the 
kind to be had in such a region. 

As the lower part of the valley is 
reached, toward the northern boundary 
of the State, wild-fowl shooting in all its 
varieties becomes the prominent sport. 
In the spring ducks of twenty kinds can 
be picked up in the prairie sloughs and 
along the Red River. Mallards, pin- 
tails and teals are especially numerous, 
and no better goose shooting is to be 
had anywhere within the limits of the 
States. 

Here and in the adjacent corner of 
North Dakota is probably the best chance 
for finding big game. In the rough and 
wooded bluffs along the river, moose, 
elk, caribou and deer will reward the 





where a little branch 
line runs northward 
into the very heart 
of a wild and watery 
district, a fit resort 
for those who seek 
the pleasures of the 





wilderness rather 
than the softer de- 








SAILING ON LAKE MINNETONKA, 











skillful hunter 
at the proper 
time of the 
year. A band 
of moose was 
seen in 1889 
numbering 
seventy-seven, 
and several 
bands of from 
fifteen to thirty 
have been late- 
ly reported. 

There are 
settlersenough 
in the country 
to enable a 
sportsman or a 
party to get 
food and lodg- 
ing, if they do 
not go with 
wagons and 
camp outfit of 
their own, but 
not enough to extirpate the big game, 
while birds, wild fowl and small animals 
are very numerous. 

Returning to the main transcontinental 
line of the Great Northern Railway, one 
most important district remains for con- 
sideration as a point for summer recrea- 
tion and autumn sport. This is the now 
famous Devil’s Lake, which lies in the 
northeastern part of North Dakota, 409 
miles northwest of St. Paul, and is 
reached by through trains, with sleeping 
cars, etc. Leaving St. Paul in the even- 
ing the traveler break- 





THE AMERICAN EAGLE’S NEST. 
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It is fifty-five miles long and from two 
to eight miles wide, with its shores cut 
into a hundred promontories forming de- 
lightful little bays and inlets. Steamers 
and sailing craft ply upon its. surface, 
which is as blue as that of the ocean, 
and among the groves of oak and elm 
that adorn its pebbly shores many a 
pleasure house and hotel and _ picnic 
ground is growing up, while a visit to 
the United States military post, Fort 
Totten, south of the lake, is a standard 
excursion for those who want to culti- 
vate the social amenities. 

But the crowning attraction of Devil’s 
Lake is the bathing. The water is almost 
as salt as that of the Dead Sea. It is 
quite likely that the khan keepers on the 
shores of that wonder of Palestine loudly 
advertised that they had the only minia- 
ture land-bound sea on the globe, but 
that was their mistake— 


They didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee. 


Here, when the wind blows, a surf rolls 
in as keen and saline, although not as 
overpowering, as that which beats the 
sands of Coney Island or Long Branch ; 
and the bather comes from his plunge in- 
vigorated in body and mind. 

For the sportsman and the tourist the 
district conforms to one necessity of pri- 
mal importance, evenness of temperature. 
Never excessively hot, even in July sel- 
dom averaging by day above seventy, 
followed by nights of most enjoyable 
coolness and bracing wind ; and this re- 
gion is claimed to possess the power of 





fasts in the dining car 
dashing along the Red 
River at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, 
and reaches the lake be- 
fore the hour for the 
evening meal. 


Its development be- 
gan only seven years 
ago, when the railway 


reached there, and now 
a flourishing town, with 
capital hotels, stands up- 
on its northern’ shore. 
The lake owes its name 
to the superstitions of 
the Sioux, who believe 
it haunted by malignant 
spirits, and none of them 
ever would, nor yet will, 
venture upon it in a boat. 
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STEAMBOAT YARD ON RED RIVER AT GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
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charming away that irritating plague, the 
hay fever. 

Wild ducks and geese fairly throng 
around Devil’s Lake in the migrating 
season; and the wary sandhill crane, 
the whooping crane, the curlew, the her- 
ons and the snipe and plover crew are al- 
ways more or less plentiful all over the 
country. Prairie chickens, too, are to be 
had everywhere, with ruffed grouse in 
more or less abundance. 

From the lake itself only pickerel are 
taken, but these sometimes run, some 
sportsmen say, as heavy as thirty pounds, 
and are said to be exceedingly gamey and 
of fine flavor. The neighborhood, how- 
ever, abounds in smaller bodies of fresh 
water that afford a great variety of pis- 
cine plunder. 

The fishing season of that region 
generally is limited only by the departure 


and coming again of the ice. And won- 
derful are the catches our Western friends 
of the rod never weary in telling. If 
we may believe them, a string of three- 
score pike is no uncommon catch, This 
language may sound a little like that 
of a philistine to the ears of a scien- 
tific angler—the aristocrat of the fly ; but 
iet him comfort himself with the reflec- 
tion that there are a great host of a more 
democratic mind to whom a fish is a fish, 
and catching it is catching it, regardless 
of the regulations and fastidiousness of 
the sanhedrim of anglers. 

These are only hints to the readers of 
OvuTiInG where to go a-summering for 
sport, pastime and recreation in the 
“great Northwest’ on this side of the 
Missouri. But there is another “great 
Northwest” to which Minnesota is only 
the portal. Of this, more anon. 














STRING OF PIKE AND BLACK BASS TAKEN IN OSAKIS LAKE. 













































AST month my narra- 
tive closed as I was 
coasting down the hill 
into Cany. I soon 
overtake the circus, 
and a sleepy, dowdy 
company they look. 
The queer procession 
isscattered for a good 

quarter of a mile along the road. 
Being forewarned I make a wide 
circuit of the jackass, and slow- 
ly pass the great lumbering elephant and 
soft-treading camels. With the exception 
of the drivers nearly all the people are 
sleeping in uncomfortable attitudes. 

Leaving the caravan far behind I have 
a fine wheel over many miles of perfect 
roads. 

A troop of little ragamuffins came 
scampering over the fields to beg for 
sous. I held a handful aloft and started 
the machine off at a good pace, when 
they eagerly gave chase, and what a 
chase! Fluttering rags and pattering bare 
feet, shouts and scufflings! Suddenly the 
money drops and down they go into the 
dust ; as I leave them behind they become 
a confused, struggling mass of rags, brown 
arms and legs nearly hidden by a cloud 
of dust. 

Then I meet a wagon load of harvest- 
ers, and there are bobbing heads and 
waving arms and rough jokes at my 
expense, which I cannot understand. 

The gypsy tribes are always interesting, 
with their little houses on wheels drawn 
by poor skin-and-bone nags. 

The men look fierce and the women 
handsome and slovenly. AsIpassacamp 
by the road side I witness a family quar- 
rel. An athletic young gypsy is abusing 
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his wife and strikes her to the ground 
with a single blow of his powerful fist, 
and then coolly lets her pick herself up 
while he lights his pipe. 

The following day I met the same man 
riding to town astride of his nag, while his 
wife plodded along afoot. 

Once I barely escaped being mobbed 
by a tribe. I had been photographing 
their camp, which made a charming pic- 
ture at the base of a grassy bank topped 
by tall poplars. 

As the old chief had graciously grant- 
ed me permission to photograph his camp, 
I offered him a franc on leaving. He 
disdainfully threw it from him, exclaim- 
ing that he never posed for less than ten 
francs, whereupon his tribe of furious fol- 
lowers closed in on me, and I beat a hasty 
retreat to the accompaniment of wild yells 
and curses, which I could hear for a good 
quarter of a mile. 

As I sped down the gradual incline into 
Fécamp I could see the wide blue sea be- 
yond the chimneys and spires, and the 
fishing craft on the shore where had been 
drifted by wind and wave many centuries 
before the legendary fig tree. 

The story of the fig tree is worth re- 
counting. 

Joseph, one of Christ’s disciples, caught 
some blood ina glove from his dying mas- 
ter’s wounds, which he treasured. His 
son Isaac, fearing the invading Romans, 
put it in a leaden box, which he embedded 
in the trunk of a fig tree. The log was 
then thrown into the sea and drifted to 
the valley of Fécamp, where it was found 
upon the shore. To-day a marble taber- 
nacle in the church is supposed to contain 
this precious relic, and pilgrims come from 
far and near to worship at this shrine. 
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That afternoon I sat at a little table 
before the Casino, enjoying a glass of 
Benedictine, surrounded by a happy band 
of pilgrims. 

These have come to worship at the 
shrine of old Neptune and to hobnob 
with him in the surf. 

Cycling is fine sport, but somehow this 
is a refreshing contrast to the dusty road. 





OLD FARM NEAR HAVRE, 


In fact, what could be more de- * 


lightful on a hot August after- 


¥ 


nogp than a seat beneath a wide eM ee 


awning with the cool sea air fan- ie 
ning one’s cheek and the bathers 
dashing into the surf close at 
hand. Many of the bathers are 
young and fair, with figures an 
artist can well afford to study. 
One daring young swimmer 
casts a white porcelain plate far 
out from the floating platform 
and then dives for it. He re- 
mains so long under water that 
the people all about start to their 
feet and gaze seaward, while the 
old “baigneur” rushes up and 
down at the water’s edge with 
his coil of life-saving rope, anx- 
iously shaking his head. At last 
a shout goes up as something 
white glistens above the blue ex- 
panse. It is the plate, and the 
strong shoulders of the young 
swimmer come ploughing shore- 


ward. Out in the bay a regatta is taking 
place. Only ten or a dozen boats, mostly 
fishermen. It hardly deserves the name 


of regatta, but the boats present a lively 
picture scudding along in a fresh breeze. 

The next morning I had an adventure 
on my way to Y’port. I had left Fécamp 
and was coming over the brow of a hill 
when I met a Frenchman and wife ina 
basket phaeton coming up the other side. 
The colt attached to the phaeton had 
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probably never seen a spidery silent thing 
like a bicycle before, for he began back- 
ing down hill, whereupon the Frenchman 
gallantly threw down the reins and jumped 
out to lead him. But before monsieur had 
reached his head the phaeton gave a lurch 
and madame was spilled, happily on a soft, 
grassy mound. 

My profound apologies were of no avail. 
Monsieur simply raised his shoulders and 
eyebrows and madame launched forth 
into a perfect volley of abuses. I easily cut 
matters short by vaulting into the saddle 
and speedily disappearing down the hill. 

The wooded approach to Y'port is 
charming, and Y’port itself is one of the 
oddest fishing villages on the coast. Al- 
though very small it would not be difficult 
to lose one’s self in its tangle of crooked 
narrow streets. I entered the village with 
a crowd of gamins at my heels, a persis- 
tent lot of little rascals they were, too. I 
did not succeed in 
shaking them off until 
I had left Y’port for 
good. 

Fashion has left 
Y’port pretty much to 





A GLASS OF MILK, 


herself, for the simple reason that the 
mud flats emit a peculiar odor at low tide, 
which has thus far kept fashion at bay. 
Behind this invisible barrier a goodly 
company of famous French painters work 
quietly during the summer months—Jean 
Paul Laurens, M. Morlon and others. 
After I leave Y’port more shaded vil- 
lages and scorching plains follow, and 
then the green valley of Etretat lies be- 
low me, and I make a brisk run down to 
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the Hotel Hauteville, where I lunch with 
American friends. Later I photographed 
for an hour or two among the thatched 
boat houses along the beach. A well- 
known American artist was painting his 
Salon picture beneath the shadow of one 
of these Peggotty houses, surrounded by 
a bevy of fair critics. 

_ Ona fine day the blue of the Bay of 
Etretat nearly equals that of the Italian 
lakes. 

The chalk cliffs tower to an immense 
height, taking on all the delicate tones of 
old ivory in the warm sunlight, with rfch 
dashes of ochre and sienna. 

I climbed the great western cliff, where 
the view is superb. Between the tower- 
ing masses of hard- 
ened chalk and flint 
is the * Chambre des 
Demoiselles,”’ a 
small plateau, haunt- 
ed, so I am told, 
by the ghosts of 
three pure maidens, 
who were murdered 
there in the days of 
knights and jousts. 

A knight who had 
neither virtue nor 
honor made love in 
turn to three young 
sisters. Being rejected by each in turn, 
and blinded with fury, he had them carried 
by force to the top of the cliff, where they 
were placed in casks studded with nails 
pointing inward. He then hurled them 
from the dizzy height. The fisher folk 
claim that the three vapory white figures 
of the sisters haunt the Chambre des De- 
moiselles on moonlight nights. 

The final run from Etretat to Havre, 
via Montevilliers, was hot and dusty, but 
the country through which I passed was 
beautiful. In the outskirts of Etretat I 
met a youth on an old-fashioned “ bone 
shaker.” He came zigzagging toward me 
in a very uncertain way and we barely 
escaped collision. 

After passing the feudal castle of St. 
Martin du Bec, embedded in a mass of 
verdure and surrounded by /fossés filled 
with water, I follow the green valley of 
the Lezarde River down to Montevilliers. 

I turn aside but once at Gonneville to 
explore the interior of a remarkable inn 
which is a veritable museum of faience. 
The walls are literally covered with rare 
specimens of old Rouen ware, old Dutch 
ware and curiosities of every description. 
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The inn register shows that it has shel- 
tered many distinguished visitors. 

At Montevilliers I stumble over piles 
of vegetables and an endless variety of 
farm produce, as I wend my way through 
the crowded market place and rest in the 
cool portal of the grand old church, a 
part of an ancient monastery founded in 
682. 

From Montevilliers onward the road 
becomes more and more dusty and un- 
even, for Iam nearing the great seaport 
of Havre. Wagons and trucks of every 
description pass, scattering clouds of dust. 
3efore long I can see the graceful, slen- 
der spire of Harfleur pointing skyward, 
and soon the sleepy little town itself ap- 
pears. It is indeed 
difficult to believe 
that Harfleur could 
ever have been the 
principal seaport of 
Normandy. 

The muddy Le- 
zarde, now a stream 
not unlike the back 
canals of Venice, 
once floated the 
navies of France 
and England. 

Sand bars and al- 
luvial deposits have 
rendered it unnavigable, and Harfleur is 
to-day but a suburb of the great northern 
port of France. 

The beautiful spire and a few crumb- 
ling walls are the only relics left of a city 
which was alternately held by the French 
and English some five hundred years ago. 

It is a disputed question whether this 
beautiful spire was built by the English 
or French. 

Casimir Delavigne says : 

C'est le clocher d’Harfleur, 
Debout pour nous apprendre, 
Que l’Anglais l’a bati, 

Mais n’a su le défendre. 

At all events 104 Normans chased the 
English from Harfleur on the 4th of No- 
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vember, 1435, which they had held for 
twenty years, and to-day when each 4th 
of November comes round the valor of 
these braves is commemorated by the dis- 
tribution of 104 loaves of bread and 104 
bottles of wine among the poor of the 
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town, while the church bell is tolled 104 
times. 

After I had climbed the hill from Har- 
fleur a grand panorama of marsh land, 
river and sea presented itself, with Havre 
half hidden in a smoky haze. 

On the hill side at the right is the 
ancient Abbey of Graville St. Honorine, 
built in the eleventh century. It has the 
appearance of a fortress built to com- 
mand the highway beneath. 

It is approached by a long flight of 
picturesque stone steps flanked by tall 
cypress trees. Within the abbey is the 
stone sarcophagus of St. Honorine. It 
has a round hole in its side through which 
the pilgrims formerly thrust their heads to 
kiss the spot where the sainted remains 
had rested. 

I entered Havre by the uninteresting 












Rue de Normandie and pretty rough wheel- 
ing it proved. 

As I passed the massive Hotel de Ville 
and wide Boulevard Strasbourg, I could 
have easily imagined myself in Paris, so 
like it in modernness are all the houses. 

In the near future these lesser French 
cities will have lost all their quaint individ- 
uality and will shine out new and modern 
like their great model up the Seine. 

As I push my dust-powdered ma- 
chine along the sidewalk toward the 
Hotel d’Angleterre a policeman orders 
me off and I realize that I am no longer 
in the free lanes of Normandy. 

That night I strolled along the docks. 
The port looks almost Venetian at night. 
I walk out on the jetty far from the 
noisy cabs and tramways. The night is 
clear and calm and the electric lights, 
with the countless green, blue and red 
signals, are rippled down in long reflec- 
tions to my feet. 

The music at Frascati’s Casino is faintly 
wafted over the water. I hear the plash, 
plash of an oar as a dark, mysterious- 
looking boat comes gliding toward me, 
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there is a cry from the black figure in 
the stern, and I can easily imagine it to be 
the “stalé”’ of the gondolier, and that 
bell which I hear tolling over the water 
is wonderfully like the campanile bell of 
the Piazza St. Marco. 
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YACHT RACING 


BY F. C. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





SUMICHRAST. 


Second Paper. 


O exclusive is the 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron, as we 
have already ina 
former paper 
stated, that it 
confines to its 
members the com- 
petition for the 
Queen’s Cup an- 
nually presented 
toit; but it offers 
generous prizes 
from its own 
funds, and these 
prizes are open to 
all. Those raced 
for last year on August 7, when a fresh 
breeze was blowing, secured a fine en- 
try, rex, Valkyrie, Yarana, Mohawk, 
Paradox, Foxglove and Hyacinth starting. 
Trex led and Paradox was whipper-in, 
but Valkyrie rapidly weathered out on 
/rex and the latter soon afterward went 
ashore. This put Yarana into second 
place, and, by not throwing away a chance, 
she kept within her allowance from Lord 
Dunraven’s boat and finally won on time. 
The race on the 8th was a handicap: 
cruisers and ex-racers like handicaps, but 
full-fledged racers do not, and the great 
quartette, /rex, Valkyrie, Yarana and Deer- 
hound, took this opportunity to put in 
a telling protest by withdrawing not only 
from the race on the 8th but also from 
that of the 9th; thus these matches were 
shorn of their chief interest. JZohawk and 
Foxhound took the prizes from Samaena 
and Stranger, Paradox and Amphitrite bde- 
ing completely distanced. This verdict 
was reversed on the goth, Amphitrite win- 
ning cleverly from MWendur, which took 
second prize, Foxhound bringing up the 
rear with Paradox. 

On the same day, in a rattling reaching 
and running breeze from southwest, the 
Royal London had the four cracks start- 
ing for a couple of prizes. It was an J/rex 
day, and /rex won handsomely from the 
Watson boats. Valkyrie and Deerhound 
were across the line at the start, and the 
forty obeyed the recall signal, but Va/- 





kyrie went on and was of course disquali- 
fied, so that Yarana profited by the sec- 
ond prize. On the roth another good 
reaching breeze gave Mr. Jameson’s yacht 
another chance, and she won again, Va/- 
kyrie going ashore, it is true, but not un- 
til 7rex had run off the time she had to 
allow her. Yarana, in luck again, picked 
up the second prize. 

The Royal Portsmeuth Corinthian had 
a Queen’s Cup, their tirst, given them last 
season, and desiring a large entry they 
made the match a handicap. Mr. Jame- 
son, Mr. Ralli and Lord Dunraven stood 
by their objection to this system of al- 
lowance, but Captain Nottage weakened 
and put Deerhound into the race, which 
comprised a most heterogeneous lot of 
yachts, from big Amphitrite of 121 rating 
to Dragon, Fife’s crack new 20 rater. 
The new Lethe, 120, a Watson design, 
owned by Mr. Sydney Watson and cur- 
rently reported on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, while building, to be a coming chal- 
lenger for the America’s Cup; Wendur, 
Paradox, still desperately trying to be a 
marvel of speed and still doomed to fail- 
ure; old Vanguard, which in the days 
when /voua, the pride of Fairlie, swept the 
seas, gallantly met and conquered Mr. 
Boutcher’s celebrated craft ; AZoina, and 
many more were there. The direction 
and strength of the wind made the race “ a 
soft thing” for the schooner and the big 
yawls, and the trio easily kept the lead, 
the centreboarder winning the Queen’s 
Cup. 

The Victoria week began on August 13, 
and Deerhound sailed to some purpose 
that day, the wind giving a dead run and 
a dead beat. She Was matched against 
her old friends Wendur, Moina, Hyacinth, 
Foxglove, with Wraith, an indifferent forty 
under the old rule, and AZerganser, an un- 
known and undecided quantity. Over 
eager, her skipper got a recall flag, and, 
having to return and recross, she lost 
seven and one-half minutes. On the run 
to the outer mark she picked up two min- 
utes, and once the fleet came on the wind 
she headed the whole lot, and finished five 
minutes ahead of M/oina, her second astern, 
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Wendur being third. On the 14th [Vendur 
cast in her lot with /rex, Valkyrie and 
Yarana, and ina hard blow and rain she 
and /rex had a gay time, leading the two 
smaller cutters right along, Va/kyrie suf- 
fering some damage. ‘The yawl, however, 
could never get by /rex, which secured 
first prize. Deerhound was sailing in the 
second class with Foxglove and Vreda, and 
although the yawl rig had an advantage 
that day Deerhound was not to be caught, 
and J’reda, which, like the others, 
was under water most of the time, was 

so gamely driven that, in spite of her 
small rating—twenty—she kept with- 

in her time of the yawl, aided, it 
must be said, to some extent by the 
bursting of Foxglove’s bobstay. Ex-  / 
tremes of tonnage were /f 
still more marked on the / 
15th, thanks to the offer of 

extra prizes to the twen- / 

































ties and tens, who had also 
a chance for the Town Cup, 
if it fell calm, but it did 

not ; there wasa jolly good 

breeze all through, and size 
and weight told their usual 
tale. Besides WVendur, Lrex, 
Valkyrie, Yarana, 
Mohawk andDeer- 
hound there were 
three twenties, 
Dragon, the cock 
of the North; 
Vreda, the queen 
of the South, and 
Mimosa,a new as- 
pirant for honors 
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in her home waters. The tens comprised 
two Scotch boats—Dor7s, hipped out and 
still formidable, and Yvonne, the latest 
Fairlie craft—and two English, D¢s, this 
season playing second 
fiddle to the white beauty 
Decima, whose victorious 
career will be later al- 
luded to. The race was 
good and interesting. /rex 
led off with Lord Dunrav- 
en’s cutter in such 
close attendance 
that just at the 
finish she slid past 
into first place. 
Mohawk actually 
passed Deerhound, 
but the latter could 
not stand the in- 
dignity, shook out 
a reef, had a gay 
| luffing match and 






































i came out ahead. 
Dragon beat Vreda 
\ and Yvonne led her 


class all day until 
close to the finish, 

| when Decima man- 
| aged to get by, 
but not sufficiently 
far ahead to settle 
the Scotch beauty, 
and a brilliant race 
ended with Va/- 
kyrie, Dragon and 
Yvonne as winners. 
On the 16th, the 
prizes offered by 
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the commodore, the Marquis of Exeter, 
brought out another fine entry, and as 
there was a fresh breeze the sailing was 
interesting. Va/kyvrie started, but was dis- 
qualified and gave up. The fog which 
hung outside caused some fun in mark 
hunting, and /rex spun along at a great 
rate in the good wind, but she could not 
lose Yarana, which succeeded in collar- 
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The Royal Albert had two days’ sport 
on the rgth and 22d. On the former day 
the Albert Cup was to be sailed for, a 
trophy which, especially in the first years 
after it was offered, was the occasion of 
some brilliant and spirited races, and was 
held by all the best yachts going in the 
different seasons. ’ 

In 1866 it was won by Mr. Maudslay’s 














HUMMING BIRD, 


ing the sovereigns on time, /rex getting 
second. Deerhound, Mohawk and Amphi- 
trite were in it with a lot of others, but 
so far behind the two leaders as to make 
practically a separate race. 


forty-seven ton Sphinx, then a brand-new 
composite vessel from Dan Hatcher’s de- 
sign. It was blowing a living gale of wind 
when the five cutters came to the line 
with close-reefed mainsails and foresails, 








storm jibs and housed 
topmasts. Fife’s 78- 
ton Frona, Ratsey’s 60- 
ton l’anguard, these 


q two very famous 
yt cracks ; Aldous’ 
‘ beautiful ChrZs- 
‘. tabel, bo fons; 

Ey Hatcher’s 
is! \ 45-ton 

ry Dione and 
Sphinx 
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til the gun proclaimed her victory. The 
race in 1889 was not so exciting, in fact a 
very light wind and a tide foul most of 
the time made a tedious day seem more 
tedious still. Va/kvrie soon deprived Yar- 
ana of the lead, and jostling along in 
her own marvelous way had the prize 
abundantly safe. Then she ran right 
into a calm, and the others drew up rap- 
idly, but, mysteriously moving to a faint 
air, she kept her advantage and finished 
ahead of /rex, and 4m. 51s. of Yarana, 
having still 22s. to the good. 

The season was drawing to a close 
and every race was of value in adding to 
the string of flags and to the reputation 
of the boats. The Royal Dorset had 
their day on the 24th, showers and sun- 
shine helping to make pretty 
pictures of the fleet that sped 
along under a brave westerly 
wind that lightened toward 
the close. It was an /rex 
day and course, as_ three- 
fourths of the sailing must be 

reaching and 

running. Vad- 

\ Ayrie crawled up 
whenever there 

4 was a bit of 
Me turning to wind- 
ward, and /rex 
went away as 
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started together. One after the other 
they gave up, washed fore and aft, beat- 


en, smashed, tossed by the seas and 
squalls, until only vera and gallant lit- 
tle Sphinx were left, and then even 
Mr. Boutcher’s redoubtable craft found 


it desirable to bear up, leaving the lit- 
tle fellow to pound and be pounded un- 





soon as sheets were checked, both leaving 
Yarana, At the end of the second round 
Valkyrie was only 2m. 58s. astern of 


Mr. Jameson’s boat, and though los- 
ing ground over the reach, she made 
up on the final beat and finished 3m. 


ros. astern, taking first prize on time, 
Varana being third, Deernound having 
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given up with a torn mainsail. The 
cruisers and ex-racers were enjoying 
themselves at the same time, Amphitrite 
sailing wonderfully welland beating A/oina, 
Mohawk, Vol au Vent and a whole heap 
more. 

Beautiful Torbay, one of the loveliest 
spots in the South of England, and a fa- 
vorite resort of yachts, gets in a two- 
day regatta quite ingeniously. The first 
day is the Torbay Royal regatta, a town 
affair ; the second day is the Royal Tor- 
bay Yacht Club regatta. Generally they 
pull together ; occasionally there has 
been some friction. Last season all was 
lovely, and the crowds afloat and ashore 
had a magnificent display, Yara- 
na distinguishing herself both 
days in a fine steady breeze of 
wind from the southwest that 
increased on the second day. It 
was the old quartette, Deerhound, 
of course, outclassed, and more 
than ever appreciating the simi- 
larity of her position 
to Zara’s, when that 
handsome and swift 
vessel had destroyed 
her own class. Vad- 
Ayrie led all day, with 
first Zrex 
and then 
Yarana 
as second 
astern, 
leaving 


day and Deerhound was very unlucky, 
twice carrying away her bobstay, and the 
second time the bowsprit going too; the 
peculiar aggravation being that she was 
then well within her time of both Yarana 
and Va/kyrie, the latter leading, as she did 
all day. She and Yarana were served 
alike when the wind lightened, failed and 
breezed up again, but she never succeeded 
in shaking off Mr. 
Ralli’s boat, which 
came in with ais. in 
hand of the allowance 
she had to receive and 
won, 

Mohawk amazed her- 
self and everybody on 
those two days, 
actually giving 
Stranger and 
Amphitrite an 
unmistakable 
licking the first 
day, and onthe 
second taking 
second prize 
from Wendur, 
the centre- 
board schoon- 
er having re- 
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the latter steadily in the first two rounds, 
when she was 1m. 46s. and 3m. ahead of 
her. 

In the last round /rex gave up ; Yarana 
got a better breeze and cut down Vad/k&y- 
rie’s lead, finishing 2m. 38s. astern of her, 
which, as she had to receive 6m. 36s., was 
a clear win. J/rex would not start next 


covered herself and taken first. Dart- 
mouth has been for years the closing 
port. The regatta of the Royal Dart 
ends the season and then all the winners 
dress up in those coveted strings of flags. 
In 1889 the final race was sailed without 
wind—at least there was none apparent— 
and Valkyrie, iy a sea fairly sizzling with 
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heat, moved in a way that astonished 
even those that had seen her most won- 
derful performances. Yarana and Deer- 
hound were with her at the start — they 
were greatly elsewhere when she finished 
the first round at 3:40 Pp. M., Yarana com- 
ing in two hours later and Deerhound not 
coming at all. The race was stopped and 
Valkyrie got the prize. The cruisers in 
the handicap race could not sail even one 
round of the course within the eight hours’ 
limit, and the race had to be stopped, the 
prizes going to Mohawk, Foxglove and 
Amphitrite, which happened to be ahead. 
This mode of settling the race caused a 
royal row, the last echoes of which have 
not yet died away. 

In comparing the performances of the 
three leading cutters it is at once evident 
that /rex, good as she is, cannot live 
alongside the two Watson boats in ordi- 
nary weather, especially since her rig has 
been reduced. This reduction stood her 
in good stead on days when there was 
plenty of wind, when she could comfort- 
ably carry her whole sail and her rivals 
had to reef ; but in average seasons such 
days do not occur frequently enough to 
allow her to run up her list of wins to an 
equality with that of Valkyrie or Yarana. 
Between the two latter the balance, at 
first sight, seems to be in favor of Mr. 
Ralli’s yessel, which started thirty-nine 
times, won thirty-one prizes, of which fif- 
teen were first prizes, and netted the larg- 
est amount of any yacht, £1,225. Vad- 
Ayrie started thirty-four times, took twen- 
ty-three prizes, of which fourteen were 
first, her winnings amounting to £989. 
But if those races only are taken into con- 
sideration in which Yarana and Valkyrie 
met, and this is, of course, the proper 
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To be continued. 





way to compare the two yachts, it will be 
found that in five races Yarana did not 
have Lord Dunraven’s crack as an oppo- 
nent, while Vadkyrie never sailed a race in 
which Mr. Ralli’s yacht was not also a 
starter. 

Out of the thirty four races, then, in 
which these two contended for the mastery, 
Valkyrie won thirteen firsts to the twelve 
of Yarana, and at Cork Valkyrie was regu- 
larly fluked out of the Queen’s Cup, which 
she had won on her merits. Inthe Mersey 
the tide was mainly responsible for Yarana’s 
win. On the second day in Clyde Yarana 
was well beaten when a miraculous fluke 
gave her the prize; and in the extra 
match of the Royal London at Cowes Vad/- 
kyrie was disqualified for going over the 
line too soon. Taken all round, there- 
fore, she is a better boat than Yarana, 
and no higher praise can be given to any 
yacht racing last season in British waters, 
for Yarana is a beauty to look at, a mar- 
vel to go, and is fitted out, tuned up and 
put through in altogether faultless fashion. 

The performances of Deerhound are 
harder to judge, since she had either to 
sail against great odds or to contend with 
vessels inferior to her, but she has proved 
herself a rare good one, so good, indeed, 
that nothing of her own size cares to race 
against her except in handicaps. 

The regular handicap yachts, such as 
Amphitrite, Moina, Wendur, Foxglove, Mo- 
hawk do not, perhaps, receive as much at- 
tention or praise as they deserve. Turned 
out in every respect as carefully as the 
racers, they were admirably handled and 
afforded not merely interesting but in- 
structive sport, and the number of races 
sailed by them shows the keen love of 
sport of their owners. 
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LAWN TENNIS—ON THE PRESENT METHOD OF SCORING. 


BY HOWARD A. TAYLOR. 


N replying to a request 
of OutiNnG for my views 
on the criticism of the 
present method of scor- 
ing in the game of lawn 
tennis that appeared in 
. the April number of the 
magazine, I have princi- 
pally to submit the fact that the meth- 
od of scoring which Mr. Robertson sug- 
gested was the one practically in vogue 
when the game was introduced in this 
country, and the one furthermore which 
was soon discarded for the present meth- 
od. The game is not, as he thinks, 
made one of chance by the system that 
lawn-tennis players now use, and which 
was borrowed by them from the court- 
tennis players, who, in turn, used and 
tested it for four hundred years. But 
rather have the true merits of the game 
been brought out more prominently by it; 
for the qualities of the head have now be- 
come of equal importance with the quali- 
ties of the hand and eye. 

Scoring one, two, three, up to a certain 
number of points, the first person to reach 
that point winning the match, has proved 
monotonous as a matter of pleasure, and 
tends to make the play in the early stages 
of a match less vigorous and, in conse- 
quence, of inferior merit, a point or two, 
except at the end, being of little impor- 
tance. The play proceeds mechanically 
from rest to rest, unless at the end there 
be a final attempt to rally on the part 
of the apparent loser, or a few exciting 
rests if the players are equally matched. 
The loser also in that case, as well as un- 
der the present method of scoring, has 
the points he has won set at naught ; for 
a match won at roo points to ninety-nine 
establishes a victor as securely for the 
time being as a match won at 100 points 
toone. ‘The ninety and nine are in that 
case as sadly astray as the one, and as 
useless as two sets and four games in the 
present system of counting. 

There are four stages, as it were, in 
the method of scoring in vogue through- 
out the country at present. The winning 
of a rest counts a point, the winning of 
four points counts a game, the winning 
of six games counts a set, the winning of 





three sets counts a match. The second 
and third of these stages, however, can- 
not be won by the slight superiority of 
four to three or of six to five. The more 
decided difference of two points is nec- 
essary in order to place to one’s credit 
either of them. ‘There are, then, four dis- 
tinct objects which the player under this 
system has in view, following more partic- 
ularly the one or the other, according to 
his temperament, the temperament of his 
opponent, the circumstances of the match 
or the part of the match at which the play 
has arrived. He aims to win a particular 
point, game or set, as circumstances re- 
quire, and each with the ultimate aim of 
winning the match. 

If a player be cool and steady, his en- 
deavor should be, point by point, to gain 
and hold the lead throughout, disregard- 
ing the fact that his opponent also puts 
to his credit point after point, so long as 
the general proportion of his opponent’s 
points to his own be in his favor. If, on 
the other hand, he has not his eye and 
hand under command, or he is not as 
skillful for the time being, he lies in wait 
until, at the proper time, when his oppo- 
nent has points and, perhaps, games in 
the lead, he catches him napping, and 
with a spurt sets at naught the prior ef- 
forts against him under which he was the 
loser. If, by the style of play which he 
has adopted in view of what he knows 
of his opponent’s skill, he finds himself 
worsted, he may use a set with which to 
make experiments, or to get himself into 
proper form, or to breathe his opponent, 
in the knowledge that if, at the end of 
that time, he has struck a new style of 
play that is generally superior to his op- 
ponent’s, he will pull the match through. 
These are simply instances of the head 
work that can be adopted under the pres- 
ent method of scoring, which, under the 
scheme now resurrected, were impossible. 

Moreover the critical point of a match 
under our present system is as likely to 
be the first one, or the middle one, as the 
last one, and the man will make the match 
winner who can judge correctly what are 
the critical points of a match and who 
can put forth his best efforts when those 
points are reached. 
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7O Englishmen take 
pride in their turf? 
Most certainly, and 
I think very rightly, 
too. I have yet to 
learn of the coun- 
try that rivals the 
British Isles in 
its soft, thickly- 
matted and deli- 
cately - matured 
natural grasses, which grow harmoni- 
ously and form our so-called turf— 
a thing unknown in hotter and colder 
climes. Nature has provided us with a 
due proportion of moisture—a soft, warm 
atmosphere during the greater part of 
winter, a not undue heat in summer and 
autumn, to bring about this happy result. 

Hence it is that Great Britain stands 
first in horses. Other countries may beat 
us in breeding good horses ; some may 
outstrip us, as time goes on, in the nur- 
ture and number of their horses, but when 
it comes to galloping and testing their 
merits, England’s pre-eminence must al- 
ways become apparent, as our soil and 
turf are adapted beyond all measure for 
developing the elasticity of action and 
stride which alone can make great race 
horses, as well as preserve their sound- 
ness of limb under the strain of pace and 
weight. Fancy the adoption at New- 
market of a tan course for the summer 
meeting! Soft no doubt it would be to 
those horses with infirm limbs, but want- 
ing in elasticity and only one degree bet- 
ter than galloping on Margate sands. 

Such a thing as really baked ground is 
unknown in this country, and a trainer 
who knows his business and studies the 
soundness of his horse can rely on our 
turf all the year through for bringing any 
animal that is worth his salt fit for the 
starting post. In America he must be 
satisfied with sand or gravel tracks in a 
great measure and his horse’s speed must 
suffer if he is galloped too often on such 
ground. In Australia the grass tracks 
become very hard and difficult to train 
upon, and even in France and Germany 
turf, in the true English sense of the word, 
is not easy to cultivate and keep in order, 
as well as rare to find. 





BY “ BORDERER.” 


Here is the secret of British excellence, 
not only in horseflesh but in the use of it. 
Notwithstanding that our little islands 
are cut up with railways, roads, canals 
and ever-increasing habitations and civ- 
ilization, we go galloping and jumping 
on, almost from our cradles, the spoiled 
children of downy turf, the luxurious en- 
joyers of a horseman’s paradise. It must 
not be supposed, however, that all our 
race courses are alike in the nature of 
their soiland turf. On the contrary, they 
vary in a most extraordinary way, and 
hence it is that a horse will run well on 
one course, where the ground and the go- 
ing suit him, and will prove himself an in- 
ferior animal where the contrary is the 
case. 

Some of our greatest courses are by 


‘nature ill adapted to the purpose to which 


they have been successfully applied— 
of these Ascot Heath is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance. ‘This heath 
has a wet, spongy soil of a black peaty 
nature, and overlying bad clay, quite in- 
capable of growing fine grass, or produc- 
ing good sound turf without the aid of 
draining, manuring and careful tending. 
Some twenty years ago the experiment 
was tried of holding a spring meeting 
there, the days chosen being the first days 
of May. It happened to be a wet spring, 
and it rained remorselessly for twelve 
hours before the meeting. I never re- 
member such a dismal failure. Horses 
could hardly crawl through the deep 
ground, which, indeed, was like a spongy 
bog, and the crowd of visitors were al- 
most incapable of locomotion. 

This I need hardly say was the first 
and last spring meeting at Royal Ascot. 
Indeed, I have seen it almost as bad at a 
summer meeting. What the feelings of 
that pretty girl of sweet seventeen must 
have been who, in crossing froma drag 
to the royal inclosure, left her little shoe 
stuck fast in the mud and bravely went 
on without it, leaving her henchman to 
extricate it and carry it after her, I leave 
my readers to judge. Probably it was an 
episode in her life she would never forget, 
and yet if witnesses were wanting to prove 
the fact “Borderer” would unwillingly have 
to comeforward. Then again it follows as 
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a matter of course that in very dry weather 
the ground often does become very hard. 
I believe Ascot to be the hardest course in 
England in hot, dry weather, and coupled 
with its severe gradients it tries horses 
most unmercifully. Yet who can throw a 
stone at Royal Ascot? To win races there, 
and rich ones they are, is the acme of ambi- 
tion in every votary of the turf, and will 
continue to be so as long as the turf is an 
institution in which royalty takes a part. 

In this patch of ground called Great 
Britain, small as compared with the vast 
expanse of the United States, we have, I 
believe, as many varieties of soil as ap- 
pertain to many a larger country ; hence 
it is that our race courses are as varied 
as possible, and give horses of whatever 
mold an opportunity of testing their mer- 
its, if they have any, it being an un- 
doubted fact that horses, like other ani- 
mals, are suited by certain gradients, as 
well as by the state of the turf on which 
they are called upon to gallop. 

English courses may be divided into 
five kinds : ? 

First—Newmarket Heath. 

Second—The “ downs ” courses. 

Third—The “ moor ”’ courses. 

Fourth—The “ meadow ” courses. 

Fifth—The inclosed courses. 

I have placed Newmarket Heath by it- 
self, because it is unique in its character 
and is the property of the Jockey Club. 
Its courses and training grounds are as 
various as they are wide stretching, and 
its merits are too well known throughout 
the world to need one line from me to 
tell of them. Newmarket is a history in 
itself.* Here only, for centuries, could 
straight courses be found. The old Beacon 
course is four miles straight on end, and 
I believe in these days not a single race 
is decided over it. On a light, sandy soil, 
the turf at Newmarket is always springy 
and never deep or holding, and a thou- 
sand of our fleetest and best horses daily 
exercise over it. Of late years the Jockey 
Club have done wonders for their favor- 
ite heath, and there is more yet to be 
done. 

The “ downs ” courses must rank next to 
Newmarket. They are the natural prow- 
ess ground of the thoroughbred. Their 
turf is short, thick and always springy. 
Their subsoil is chalk, which insures dry- 
ness ; their position is high and airy. 
Their gradients are sufficiently undulat- 








* See “The Metropolis of the Turf,’”? Outinc for Feb- + 
ruary, 1890. 
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ing to tell upon every bone, ligament and 
sinew of a horse as he bounds easily over 
them. ‘These downs courses are the pride 
of our country, and as far as I know they 
are unique, at all events in Europe. 
Their locality is confined to the South and 
Southeast, and their number, although 
small, is by no means insignificant in 
reckoning up the sporting habitations of 
England. Here they are: Epsom, Good- 
wood, Brighton, Lewes, Stockbridge, 
Salisbury, Winchester, Bath. 

Epsom stands first, principally because 
it belongs, as it were, to the Londoners, 
and. is their particular place for racing. 
Magnificently situated, within sixteen 
miles of the centre of the great city, it 
towers over a lovely wooded country, 
beyond which lies the valley of the 
Thames. ‘To its north peep out the spires 
and chimneys of London and its suburbs, 
while it is backed up on the east bya 
succession of sweet, sunny hills, such as 
will ever delight the heart of a country- 
loving man. ‘The course itself is in shape 
a horseshoe, with the inside of the circle 
hollowed out artistically. The shoe it- 
self may be said to rest in a slanting di- 
rection, so that the top of it is considera- 
ably its highest point. 

Thus the horseshoe is a mile and a half 
in circumference. Its first half mile is of 
stiff ascent, the next quarter of a mile is 
nearly level, as the top of the circle is 
completed. It then drops away rather 
suddenly as the bend into the straight 
half mile is made, and is gently on the 
descent till 250 yards from the winning 
chair, where it rises rather more abrupt- 
ly than does the Rowley mile at New- 
market, thus making the final tug of war 
a severe one. A horse of great speed 
that has come down the hill by his own 
impetus, as it were, often breasts the hill 
with faltering stride, and the cry comes 
ever and again, “ The favorite’s beat!” as 
the patient striving of the gamer one 
reaches the goal in quicker form for those 
last twenty strides which have decided 
the fortunes of thousands upon thou- 
sands. 

Nowhere else can superiority in horse 
flesh be so thoroughly tested. The first 
half mile chokes the roarer, the second 
half mile puts the remaining ones on an 
equality, the last half mile, minus the last 
250 yards, tests speed and a soundness of 
limb to the uttermost, while none but a 
game one breasts with success the final 
ascent, which proclaims him or her the 








holder of the blue riband of the English 
turf for the year. 

Luxury for the aristocratic race goer 
cannot be called a characteristic of Ep- 
som. The paddock is far from the grand 
stand, and to reach it the whole motley 
crowd, of immense dimensions, as only 
Epsom can show on its great days, has 
to be encountered. When once there it 
is the largest and best of its kind. The 
grand stand is in the hands of a private 
company and its shares are worth cent 
per cent. 

On its shorter course Epsom has the 
characteristics which pertain to several 
other “downs” courses. Its straight five 
and six furlongs are easy and suit big, 
speedy and far-striding horses. On the 
Derby course a jockey must have nerve 
and judgment of no common order. To 
slip along next the rails around ‘Tatten- 
ham Corner is a_sight that has made 
many an onlooker shudder. I well re- 
member the most fearful medée there, 
when poor Custance was carried home on 
a stretcher, and few of us expected that 
he would survive, as he has done, to grace 
many a scene of sport since then, not 
only at racing, but in the hunting field 
and as a starter. The Epsom manage- 
ment are not, I regret to say, over liberal, 
but they are waking up to the fact that in 
these days of colossal stakes the Derby 
must not be eclipsed in value. It is, I 
believe, still destined to be the cynosure 
of international sport. 

Goodwood is the great aristocratic 
gathering that tolls the knell of the sum- 
mer season in London. Situated in the 
Duke of Richmond’s park, to whom it has 
become a source of considerable income, 
—perched on the edge of a commanding 
hill, approached through a gorgeous park, 
far from the madding. crowd of towns or 
the whistle of railway engines, and lined 
with cool.beech woods—what more noble, 
what more enchanting scene can be painted 
than “glorious Goodwood” in its best 
garb? Here there is nothing plebeian— 
not even the commonality of Ascot is to 
be found, gypsies alone excepted. 

The course, or rather courses, for they 
vary, is nearly always like a Turkey car- 
pet, shaped somewhat like a smoking pipe 
about two miles iong. It starts from 


the bottom of Trundle Hill just beyond 
the winning chair and running along the 
level stem, then round the bowl, rising 
as you round its outer edge, and fall- 
ing again as you return up the stem for 
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home. <A severe galloping course is this 
two miles, but the finish is easy, and so 
are the five and six furlong courses. Two 
year olds in their prime run beautifully 
over this course. 

No foreigner who visits England in 
summer and calls himself a sportsman 
should miss Goodwood. Brighton is con- 
siderably like Epsom, except that it over- 
looks the sea and has no hill such as its 
Surrey compeer. Its finish is one of the 
easiest in England. Hence you see large 
fields there, and many a horse that has 
disappointed his friends and partisans 
elsewhere brings home a coup at Brigh- 
ton in the first week in August, amid 
the deafening cheers of the spectators. 
Lewes, which follows Brighton, may be 
said to be the ditto of it, except that it 
is rather the more reliable course of the 
two and one that jockeys delight to ride 
over. 

Stockbridge is a grand course, with 
all the telling severity of a gentle as- 
cent right up to the winning chair—so 


much so that good judges love to see 


a two year old run over it, as he is 
sure to earn fame in the future if he 
keeps sound. Besides this, Stockbridge 
is the abode of our oldest racing club, 
next to the Jockey Club—called the Bi- 
bury Club—the favorite trysting ground 
of our gentlemen jocks. I would that 
there were more of them! Here also the 
celebrated training ground of Danebury 
is situated, and its present excellent and 
deserving master, ‘om Cannon, is also 
the presiding genius of the Stockbridge 
Meeting, which chooses midsummer for 
its gathering. 

Winchester, Salisbury and Bath are the 
lesser lights of the Downs. The two 
first are splendid but very severe courses 
which lack the money requisite for big 
stakes to bring them more to the front. 
All have been great in their day, but 
seem to be on the wane in these later 
days I would that it were not so, for 
nowhere in old days has “ Borderer” so 
well delighted to see his horses run ; for, 
if they win here, gameness, if not other 
good attributes, can be claimed for them 
without stint. 

We next come to what I have called 
the “moor” courses, that is, those on com- 
mon or moorland that has been set aside 
solely for the purpose during a long term 
of years. Although differing widely in 
their merits and peculiarities, they em- 
brace some of our greatest and most 
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popular places of sport. These are Don- 
caster, Ascot, Liverpool, York, North- 
ampton, Nottingham, Redcar, Richmond, 
Scarborough, Newton, Ludlow, Lichfield, 
Harpenden, Croxton Park. 

Doncaster, in my opinion, stands facile 
brinceps in this list, for who has not looked 
over Doncaster Moor and admired it? 
Splendid turf, dry and excellent in sub- 
soil. Level, except one little hill on the 
St. Leger course, and free from bad turns, 
with fine approaches and taking surround- 
ings. It is almost circular, one and three- 
quarter miles round, and a straight run 
{with the exception of a bend a quar- 
ter of a mile from home) of nearly six 
furlongs. It belongs to the corporation 
of Doncaster, who, with a foresight and 
independence which do them credit, have 
done all in their power for its welfare 
and improvement, while in return they 
annually reap a rich harvest which goes 
materially to aid the rates of their large 
and thriving town. All that can be done 
to make both man and horse comfortable 
and contented with their lot is accom- 
plished at Doncaster. 

A book might be written about dear old 
Doncaster and its masterly triumphs, close 
struggles and ignominious defeats, but 
my pen dares not dwell here now. It has 
already touched on Ascot, Royal Ascot, 
a triumph of wealth and greatness out of 
a “slough of despond.” The best feature 
of the place is its straight mile, a beauti- 
fully undulating course that, in the Royal 
Hunt Cup, brings at least twenty-five com- 
petitors to the post, and shows the pretti- 
est array of varied colors, up to the foot 
of the hill, of any race we witness. Then 
the grand stands command a view of 
Windsor Forest that Chantilly cannot sur- 
pass, and there is an underground passage 
or subway between the stands and pad- 
dock, which go to make the meeting a 
pleasant one for the fair sex. In this im- 
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provement “ Borderer”’ claims his share, 
for he first advocated it in the pages 
of Baily’s Magazine. The Swinley course 
(about one and one-half miles) is one of 
the severest we have. The gradients of 
Epsom are reversed, with a downhill start, 
a level in the middle, and an uphill finish. 

Liverpool, more celebrated for its 
steeplechase course probably than its 
flat-race course, is at Aintree, about four 
miles from the centre of the town. A 
mile and a half round and nearly flat, but 
gradually rising from the bottom turn to 
the finish; is a good galloping course. 
Fine turf, with a black peaty subsoil that 
sometimes holds but is never deep. It 
lacks, however, the elasticity of Don- 
caster. Much money has of late years 
been spent on its stands and inclosures, 
and it ranks high in the estimation of 
turfites. York, with its dear old Knaves- 
mere, is justly celebrated. The largest 
and most sporting county in England, it 
is fittingly represented by a course of two 
miles round, and a dead flat. It is hold- 
ing and heavy in wet weather, and it re- 
quires an honest stayer to win its big 
two-mile handicap or its Great Yorkshire 
Stakes. 

The old Gimcrack Club reigns here, 
and its annual dinner has recently be- 
come celebrated for the speeches there 
delivered in furtherance of the purity of 
the turf. More power to its oratory is 
“ Borderer’s” prayer. Nottingham holds 
revel on the confines of Sherwood Forest 
and does not allow us to forget that 
Robin Hood and Little John once held 
sway there. Northampton on its town 
land has lost some of its prestige, but 
sport is not likely to die out in this sport- 
ing shire. Of the other and lesser known 


courses in my list, Richmond is a fine 
stretch of high-lying course, and Ludlow 
is unsurpassed for the quality of its turf 
and the evenness of its going. 











A LESSON IN BROOK TROUTING. 


BY DR. G. M. HYDE. 


HEN my old friend Dr. C., a resident of a 
thriving New York village, wrote me: 
“Come and visit us this summer, and 
learn how to fish a trout creek,” I prompt- 
ly accepted the invitation. Though not 
inexperienced in outdoor sports, brook 
trouting, in any form, was to me a prom- 
ising novelty, and, to one of my tempera- 
ment, made still more alluring by the pro- 
gramme laid down by the doctor. . In due 
time the first week of August was named 
for the visit. I found Log Creek very pic- 
turesque, with its wooded shores and the 
old logs crossing it at frequent intervals— 
most of them touching the water or partly 
submerged in it. The creek averaged nine 
or ten yards in width and flowed in a north- 
erly direction. About thirty feet east of, 

and parallel to it, arose a steep slope or hill. At its foot, 

through the trees, a roadway had been cut—now grass 
grown from infrequent use. The wooded hill and grassy 
roadway added picturesqueness to the scene. 

The creek, in the middle of its course through the woods, was joined 
and abruptly widened by a short, shallow, log-strewn branch, and at the 
northern edge of the forest by a much longer and considerably deeper 
one. Thus reinforced, it wound through an open country to the river. 
The part of the stream running through the woods furnished, I had been told, 
decidedly the best trouting in July and August. Between 2 and 3 p.m. the fol- 
lowing day I was again wending my way toward Log Creek, this time in company 
with the Doctor, whose professional air and appearance had nearly vanished. His 
slouch hat pulled down in front, the basket hung from the right shoulder and resting 
on the left hip, an uncommon swing of the right hand that carried the fishing rod, 
and the high boots made the transformation almost complete. 

When part way up the hill, just west of the village, the Doctor stopped under a 
tree and remarked, “ Jim, take a look at the bait. I have found this size and color 
of worm,” he continued, “the favorite with the trout about here. You see they’re 
a peculiar brown, a kind common in this section. Don’t use the redder ones 
if you can get worms like these. They average, you notice, about the diameter 
of a slate pencil, and about three inches long. Fishermen agree that a little dirt 
should go with the worms into the box and when it’s closed’’—he shut the lid— 
“they should get plenty of air, as these do, through the perforated cover.” As we 
resumed our walk my companion said: “Jim, I make no claim to new discoveries 
in the art of trout catching. I go by principles known to successful anglers these 
many years. Of course, the rods used nowadays are lighter, more convenient to 
carry, admit of lengthening or shortening in a moment, hang better, and therefore, 
everything considered, are better for use, and we have hooks of improved form and 
more sizes. But the rules for fishing that grow out of the trout’s habits don’t 
change. Now, my boy, the fact is, the majority of experienced trout fishers about 
here, in a stream that’s difficult to fish and not very plentifully stocked with ‘the 
beauties,’ don’t adapt closely enough the details of their sport to the trout’s ways 
and habits to insure a good catch. Perhaps they think that to do this costs 
too much trouble or exertion. At any rate, I’ve seen on Log Creek many illus- 
trations of my main proposition. A few of us are willing to take the pains and exer- 
cise the patience needed for fair success in such a stream; the others prefer to get 




























it in one with high banks, where a part 
at least of the principles alluded to can 
be far easier applied.” 

We descended the hill and passed 
through a little valley. As we were 
climbing another, much shorter hill, my 
physical condition suggested the question, 
** John, isn’t this too hot and sunny a day 
for trouting ?” “I never had better luck 
in Log Creek,” he answered, “than in 
August, when the mercury nearly reached 
ninety. I put in my three hours’ fishing 
in the forenoon, or after 3 in the af- 
ternoon, in the hot summer days. The 
trout’ll bite just as well on a sunny as a 
cloudy day—only you'll have more trouble 
on account of the shadows.” We were 
soon descending the wooded slope toward 
the creek, and a little later recognized 
the exact locality. I remarked, “ We're 
coming out nearly opposite the place 
where the longer branch joins the creek.” 
“T intended to,” John pleasantly replied. 
“Sit down on that stump.” I complied, 
and he seated himself on another nearby. 

“ Now, ” he began, “ I’m going to speak 
ex cathedra, or perhapsI should say from 
the stump.” I requested the “Sage of 
the Forest ” to proceed, and he continued : 
“All anglers, even of moderate practice, 
know that if trout see them, they become 
frightened and rarely takethe bait. Nearly 
all experienced fishermen agree, I believe, 
that when their shadows are seen by these 
sly fish the same effect is produced. Many 
also think that the shadow of the rod, at 
least when a moving one, will do the same 
thing. I am decidedly of that opinion, 
and go a little farther. I’ve seen trout 
in this stream apparently scared away by 
the shadow of the rod’s tip, when not mov- 
ing at all, that I could see; but I can gen- 
erally manage to fish the desirable places 
in Log Creek without giving an opportu- 
nity for this to occur. Perhaps I’m over 
particular about these imperceptibly mov- 
ing pole shadows, but I think not, at least 
on a stream much frequented by sports- 
men. Now, consider the fact of natural 
history, known to many anglers, that trout 
always lie in their hiding places with 
their heads up stream, and look at that 
creek, or rather that part of it. It aver- 
ages about thirty feet wide, has no high 
banks, but instead low, wooded shores, 
and contains an unusual number of hiding 
places for trout, nearly all, by the way, 
under the logs that give the creek its 
name. Now, don’t you see that the best 
way is to fish the stream wp instead of 
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down, because it materially lessens the 
chances of one’s being seen by the trout ?” 

“ Certainly,” I assented, convinced by 
his reasoning. ‘ Well,” he continued, 
“that’s what only about one fisherman in 
ten does. Five out of six are careless about 
the shadows a considerable part of the 
time. Another point—I don’t think that 
trout pay much attention to occasional 
short conversation in a low tone—or the 
slight noise made in careful walking, un- 
less it be sharp in character, as when, 
now and then, dead brush or something 
that crackles is stepped on—but, of 
course, a noisy trout fisher musn’t expect 
good success. Anglers in Log Creek 
seem to me thoughtful enough in this 
matter. Many of them, however, by 
walking out too far on certain logs, spring 
them up and down and thus spoil all 
sport beneath them, unless, perhaps, un- 
der an unmoved part near the shore.” The 
instructor ceased talking. When he had 
jointed the rod he said, “ This pole ’—he 
often called it pole — “is about ten feet 
long. Try the hang of it.” I tried it. 
‘the joints were so firm that the rod 
seemed like one piece. It hung hand- 
somely from butt to the end of lancewood 
tip. ‘Though light and—beyond the butt 
piece — flexible, it was less so than the 
fancy rods which I had tried at : - 
returned the pole, and the line was quick- 
ly fastened to the tip’s end, with a dis- 
tance from this point to the hook of 
only six feet. The remainder was passed 
through the little rings along the rod and 
tied to one of them in the butt. 

“ This hook,” said John, “is a Kinzy— 
No. 17, rather small for a one pounder, 
but it suits the average over here. You 
see,” and the fisher tried it, “the snell 
is strong.” Having shown me that he 
covered, with the bait, the entire hook, 
“except the very point of the point,” he 
gently felt with his thumb the sharp little 
protrusion and remarked, “‘That’s too 
minute to excite the suspicions of trout, 
but it helps to more surely and quickly 
fasten them, especially the large ones.” 
“ Now,” cautioned John, starting down, 
the slope, “don’t get above any place till I 
have finished fishing it, but I'll try and 
locate you, each time, where you can see 
and not interfere with the sport.” He 
reached the stream, a little below a log 
that crossed it, walked cautiously up the 
bank and along the log a few steps and 
dropped the bait, about two-thirds across 
the stream, in a ripple just above the log ; 
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the worm was quickly carried under it, 
and almost immediately there was a drawn 
line and a bent tip. A moment later the 
Doctor had taken from the hook a medium- 
sized trout, killed it by pressing his 
thumb, entered at one gill, on the part 
where the head and body join, and 
basketed the fish. Then turning and 
speaking low, he said, “There’s no more 
of it here. We'll go back to the shore.” 
On the bank, he remarked, in the same 
undertone: “The fishing won’t be as 
easy all the way up the creek, yet you 
noticed we approached the trout quietly 
and from the east side of the stream. He 
heard nothing to alarm him and saw 
neither us, our shadows, nor the shadow 
of the pole. By the way,” the speaker 
added, “a position here on the shore, at the 
end of this log, or a few feet north, would 
have been unobjectionable on the score 
of not frightening the trout for fishing 
that hiding place ; but it was too far to be 
reached. Angling in this creek from the 
shore isn’t very often admissible.” 


In the roadway I said: “ John, you were. 


prompt about killing that trout.” 

“That’s so. There is a pleasant theory 
that fish, though unable to live but a short 
time out of their native element, are, 
nevertheless, soon rendered unconscious 
of pain by inhalations of air alone, and 
even exhilarated by it into a pleasure- 
able intoxication, manifested in the flop- 
ping which precedes the gasps of death ; 
but till the theory is proven—and I am 
afraid that will be a long time—I hold 
that every humane fisherman should kill 
his fish as soon as taken from the hook.” 

At the end of an hour every hiding 
place tried thus far had yielded a finny 
contribution to the fisher’s basket. In 
it now lay fourteen trout. The last one 
taken —‘“‘a good half pounder” John 
called him—lay stretched upon the oth- 
ers, his moist, upturned side displaying 
its beautifully-colored spots. 

The angler seemed to me, in every in- 
stance, to have practiced his own precepts. 
While capturing some of the -fish he had 
stood on a log and “obliquely below” 
one in the water while taking others. 
This latter position, which he had reach- 
ed by entering the stream somewhat lower 
down and carefully wading up to it, was 
always near enough the trout’s hiding 
place to enable the fisher to nicely get 
his bait there, yet sufficiently distant to 
allow a good command of the rod. He 


had shown me that, as trout lie under 
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a log with their heads up stream, and 
must be pulled by the angler in that 
direction until drawn from under it, a 
position directly below, or very nearly so, 
would be a foolish one, since most of the 
trout would be lost from the hook. The 
position “obliquely below” the trout’s 
hiding place was sometimes but two, and 
again six, or possibly seven, feet down 
stream from it. 

“You notice,” said John, after adjust- 
ing an extra piece to his rod, as we 
trudged along the roadway, “through 
the opening there a patch of brownish- 
white scum. A strip of it eight or nine 
feet wide, and usually perforated by a few 
holes about the size of a peach, stretches 
entirely across the creek. Under it con- 
gregate in summer a number of big trout, 
and big ones only. Now, there’s only 
one good position from which to fish 
that place, and that is in the little clear- 
ing at the end of the log there, and, of 
course, in theafternoon. ‘That tall, dense 
thicket lining the bank, which is an un- 
usually noisy one if a sportsman attempt 
crowding through it, precludes fishing 
from the shore, except at the spot named. 
The situation is the same on the other 
bank at the most favorable time of day, 
only there’s less of an opening there. If 
you step on that log, down it goes, and 
so do you, probably. It’s a ‘ floater,’ but, 
unlike the election day ‘ floater,’ fastened 
so that it can’t get away.” 

“Overhanging branches prevent suc- 
cessfully fishing the hiding place from the 
stream below. From the best ‘ position’ 
a trouble yet menaces the angler. Several 
large limbs, hidden by the stream, jeopar- 
dize the basketing of his trout. Now,” 
the Doctor concluded, “keep a little be- 
hind me all the time and see what you 
can." The fisher was soon standing at 
the end of the floater and pointing out 
the long rod till its tip came over the 
“deep hole,” which was the specially- 
favored rendezvous of the big trout. 
Then he carefully lowered the bait to 
enter it through one of the openings, but 
it lightly touched the pasty covering on 
the water. At another trial the tempting 
morsel went through, and had descended 
perhaps two feet lower, when I saw the line 
swiftly cutting its way through the scum 
directly toward the log. A few seconds 
later a splendid trout hung over the head 
of the fisher. He turned, motioned me 
backward, and we both moved farther 
from the shore. Then the fish was let down 
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and taken from the hook. Ata near view 
of him, I exclaimed—in the regulation 
subdued tone, however—* Doc, I believe 
he’s a twin to the other big one.” “I 
guess so,” the smiling fisher half whis- 
pered, as he dropped him into the basket 
after dispatching him. “Keep quiet, I'll 
have his uncle in a minute.” 

The hook was speedily rebaited, and 
the good position retaken. Again the 
long pole projected over the scum. At 
the first trial the worm passed through 
an opening a trifle larger than the other. 
Instantly the line was again cutting its 
way through the scum—toward the log 
as before—yet, this time, obliquely to- 
ward us. “Step back, quick!” said 
John, just loud enough for me to hear, 
“he’s coming this way.” The Doctor 
backed several steps, then drew the line. 
There was a noisy commotion in the 
water about a foot from the log. The 
angler yielded a little of the line, then 
drew again, and, with a big swing, brought 
the pole to an upright position in the nar- 
row clearing, but no trout hung above his 
head. He had been hurled through the 
air, and could now be heard flopping 
among the dead leaves near the roadway. 
I reached him first, and joyfully an- 
nounced, “ You've got the uncle, and he'll 
weigh a pound!” “Hardly,” said John, 
coming up, “ but he’ll go two-thirds of it. 
My gracious, Jim, how near I came to 
losing him on that old limb in the wa- 
ter! His performance there has probably 
spoiled further sport in the place for a 
while. Never mind,” and his eyes spar- 
kled with fun, “we’ve got him, and I 
never catch more than three there at 
one round.” 

Farther up the creek, where it was un- 
usually narrow, we were standing on a 
log, under which my companion had just 
concluded fishing, when he called my at- 
tention to a beech tree, about two rods up 
the bank, with some of its limbs slant- 
ing low over the stream. ‘ Under those 
branches,” said he, “in the deep water 
that scarcely moves there, an old tree 
stub projects horizontally into the creek 
nearly a yard. Its top lies about a foot 
under water. Just above, on the same 
level, is a curious tangle of small, tough 
roots, down through which an open space, 
as large as the palm of your hand, ex- 
tends to the unobstructed water under- 
neath. The other spaces in this network 
are much smaller. An extra-sized trout 
is generally hiding under the stub. You 
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can’t take him from the shore on ac- 
count of intervening branches. In an- 
gling for him from the stream, the prob- 
lem is to get your bait to the trout by the 
way of the larger opening in the roots, 
bring him securely through the water by 
the same route, of course, swing him un- 
der the branches, without losing him from 
the hook, and land him on the opposite 
shore. I fail somewhere in the problem 
about every fourth time I try it. The 
line,” he explained, “I must shorten to 
about three and a half feet. The depth 
of water in that hole is probably a foot 
less. Now, Jim,” he concluded, “as there 
are no hiding places between us and the 
one I’ve been talking about, cross on this 
log to the west shore, go up it and stop 
about four feet farther down stream than 
the stub.” 

When stationed as requested, my shadow 
fell, of course farther down stream than 
the lurking place. The angler waded 
carefully up the creek, halted opposite my 
location, and briefly scanned it. Then he 
adroitly thrust out the rod, the baited 
hook clearing the water and the rod the 
branches, till the tip projected over the 
network of roots. The enticing worm 
descended into the water. Two feet of 
the short line slowly disappeared, then 
another foot swiftly. John drew a little 
up stream, then raised the tip not very 
rapidly. Finally, the rod was swung 
quickly around under the beech limbs till 
it pointed a trifle below me and there, 
a few feet south of the firm ground on 
which I stood, lay, almost buried in the 
marshy soil, a trout at the end of the 
stretched line. ‘“ He’s safe, Jim, at least 
till Il can get there,’ the angler quietly 
said, and commenced wading toward the 
trout, which proved to be the plumpest 
and, except one, the largest yet taken. 
At 5 o’clock we were temporarily located 
half a dozen yards east of the stream, on 
a fallen tree trunk that crossed it. 

The Doctor began: “An old grassy 
log — no, Jim, it isn’t a chestnut — hidden 
from view now by that hemlock under- 
growth lies a little down stream from this 
trunk. I think ”—mysteriously—* it con- 
ceals a patriarchal trout. A fortnight 
ago, my bait, when under it, got such a 
vigorous snap that a thrill—almost like 
that of an electric shock—was conveyed 
to my hand and forearm. In vain I kept 
tempting the fellow. He gave no further 
sign. But’ —impressively ——“ we'll try 
him again to-day.” Then, with character- 
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istic minuteness, the angler explained why 
no other position than one on the trunk 
would do for fishing the patriarch’s lurk- 
ing place. When he had finished, I said : 
“My dear boy, won't the taking of that 
position be a violation of your rules, 
since it’s up stream from the old log?” 
“Yes, but a violation in the letter only. 
This trunk lies no farther than four feet 
up stream from the log, and with its high- 
est surface fully three feet from the 
ground, from the water four. Therefore, 
our standing place will be so high over 
the creek, and yet such a little distance 
‘above’ the patriarch that he'll have no 
inkling of our presence—but it will be 
an awkward place for handling the rod 
and favorable for losing the fish.” Then, 
having cautioned me to keep at a proper 
distance, and adjusted the line to a length 
of about three feet, he advanced to a posi- 
tion two or three paces beyond, and I to 
one just over the water’s edge. 

I could now see that the old log lay low 
in the water and that from its wide, flat- 


tened top a number of thrifty bushes had. 


grown up. The largest clump of these 
jutted considerably over the stream and 
through its lowest, bent -down branches 
showed silvery, sparkling water, the only 
ripple to be seen. A straight limb, about 
three inches in diameter, lay on the bot- 
tom of the creek, parallel to and scarcely 
half a foot from the log. John, who had 
been calmly surveying the situation for a 
moment, lowered the tip of the rod over 
the rippling water. I now understood 
that, had he not gone out so far on the 
trunk, the bush would have interfered and 
prevented dropping the bait in this rip- 
ple close to the log. Very soon the tip, 
still further depressed, had disappeared 
from my sight beyond the bush. It must 
be near the water, I thought, for the pole 
inclined downward, at an angle of 50° or 
more, and somewhat to the left, of course. 
I was wondering whether the trout would 
make the decisive bite of his life or re- 
sist the great temptation, when I noticed 
my friend significantly nodding his head, 
without in the least diverting his gaze 
from the tip. Then he commenced sid- 
ling toward me, and, as he did so, care- 
fully shifted, first one hand, then the other, 
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nearer to the butt end of the pole, to in- 
sure its better command. 

As he halted I saw the tip directly 
under the bush. He carefully drew up 
stream. From his manner he was evi- 
dently pulling a trout of unusual weight. 
There was a splash as it came under the 
bush. Would it be.lifted up too soon 
and caught on those lower branches, or 
pulled a trifle too far up stream and be 
crowded from the hook by the straight 
limb? Neither; for the trout was now 
bending the pole over the water to a 
shorter curve than I had dared attempt. 
The angler turned toward the west bank, 
and, lifting the great trout in front of 
him over the trunk, started on a slow run 
toward the opposite shore. For only a 
few steps, however, did he risk this state 
of things; then he sent pole and trout 
ahead of him with such a vigorous push 
that the “patriarch” of the creek landed 
on the shore, nearly a dozen feet from his 
native element. ‘“ He’s the one, Jim!” 
enthusiastically exclaimed the angler, for- 
getting—for once—his low tones, as he 
rushed after him. The fish was too large 
to be passed through the opening in the 
cover of the basket, or to lie in the latter 
without an unhandsome bend of his tail. 

Here is the summary of the catch that 
August afternoon : 





Total number of tront,. . .... . . 37 
Weight of trout— 

The patriarch, . . . . . . . 16%02. 

yer a 

TRO REOMOW, « «is cs a, s « CS OR 

The fellow from under the stub, . g_ oz. 

The other fellow, . .«.«. 7 @£. 

51 Oz. 

Larger trout, 51 0z., equal . 3 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Smaller trout, « . . « « « @ ips. 
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After the careful instruction given me 
I was able the next afternoon to take 
twenty-eight trout from Log Creek, ag- 
gregating in weight nearly six pounds. 
Since then I have pleasantly proved the 
value of my first trouting lesson in various 
forest streams, less picturesque perhaps 
than the one described in this paper, yet 
in the points of interest to a fisherman 
very similar. 
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THE GAME OF 


BY JAMES 


THE game which 
it is intended by 
this article to de- 
scribe is not the 
sort of bowling 
usually referred to 
in the sporting col- 
umns of American 
' papers and maga- 
, zines. A covered 

bowling alley with 
wooden floor and 
nine pins or ten 
pins therein, to be 
knocked down by 
balls as big as a 
sixty-eight - pound 
shot, is one thing ; 
a bowling green 
in the open, with 
close-clipped, lev- 
el grass, biased 
wooden bowls and 
a little movable object ball or “jack,” is 
quite another. 

Both are good in their way. The first 
is the more violent, more conducive to 
development of muscle in the player, and 
warranted to induce perspiration. As a 
means of active exercise, and for such a 
purpose as the reducing of flesh, it is com- 
mendable. But it lacks variety ; the pins 
are always placed in the same spot and 
the object of the game is always the same. 
Lawn bowls is a gentler game, played al- 
together out of doors, on different parts 
of a meadow or lawn, under varying cir- 
cumstances as to distance and position. 

The balls are rolled along the green, 
swift or slow, wide or narrow, for attack 
or defense, as the case may be. And the 
game partakes of the character of both 
billiards and curling, while being in a 
sense gentler than either, as well as enjoy- 
able under outdoor conditions impossible 
to the other games mentioned. 

One of the great charms about curl- 
ing certainly is its purity, its freedom 
from professionalism and hippodroming 
But as that is available in winter alone, 
the game of bowls comes opportunely, 
offering similar features for other seasons 
of the year. A yachtsman from across 
the great lakes happened not long ago to 
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witness a game of bowls on the pictu- 
resque grounds of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, and he was not more struck 
with the game than with the surroundings 
amid which it was played. “Why,” he 
exclaimed, “this is idyllic!” And truly 
the scene was a bright one. A spit of 
sodded land beside the club house with 
flowers and low trees—on one side the tum- 
bling deep blue of Lake Ontario, on the 
other the smoother waters of Toronto Bay, 
alive with yachts and row boats—a group of 
tennis players in flannels and club colors ; 
too windy for the racquet they turn to 
bowling, and are joined by some heavier, 
lazier members—it is ladies’ day and every 
trip of the club boat, the Zsperanza, 
brings a bevy of the dear visitors ; the 
city’s smoke and roar are dimly distant ; 
flags are flying, white sails flapping, and 
the sound of music is borne over the 
water from the hotels on Hanlan’s Island 
not far away. Do you wonder that our 
yachtsman from the Empire State took a 
fancy to bowling ? 

Why should not many such a scene 
be witnessed at the seaside or in the 
suburbs of our cities? The game is an 
attractive one, simple, healthful, inex- 
pensive, and there is absolutely noth- 
ing objectionable about it. Pursued as 
it ought to be, apart from the accom- 
paniments of betting or other excess, it 
will be found an admirable game. “It 
can be resorted to by all without regard 
to skill, age, grade, class, craft or con- 
dition.” ‘Truly a democratic recreation ! 

“The popularity of the game,” says a 
Scottish author, “may in some measure 
be attributed to its simplicity. Its art is 
easily acquired, and its laws being based 
upon the broad rules of equity, or those 
that regulate common life, may be readily 
determined as cases present themselves. 
Fancy points may fascinate the few, but 
bowl playing belongs to the many and 
apparently is destined to accomplish 
much good.” 

“ Bowl playing, for many reasons, stands 
foremost among our outdoor pastimes, 
chiefly because it is a light, cheerful and 
healthy exercise. No other game is more 
closely associated with genial mirth, or 
conduces in a greater degree to sociality 
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and good fellowship.” Such is the strain 
in which the game of bowls is referred to 
in “ Mitchell’s Manual of Bowl Playing,” 
published in 1882. “It is not only a gen- 
tle and enlivening recreation,” continues 
this panegyrist, “but in strategy and gen- 
eral interest is unsurpassed by any other 
game.” 

The late Earl of Eglinton, at one time 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a great pa- 
tron of the game, used the following lan- 
guage in regard to it: “I feel certain 
that the encouragement of such games as 
curling and bowling, especially among 
the poorer classes of our countrymen, will 
do more to promote their comfort and 
welfare than all the beer bills and Sun- 
day trading bills the legislature has ever 
passed.” 

The bools row—the bools row, 
Your ain as weel as mine; 

O bonnily the bools row 
When summer days are fine 


bursts out, in his bowler’s song, “W. W. 
M.,” who has played the game from the 
years of war, 1814, 1815, to the year of 
grace 1880. And he adds: 


Then let us pray for summer suns 
To make the grass grow green, 
That we may hae some bonnie runs 
Wi’ fremmit or wi’ frien. 


The game of lawn bowls is played on 
a level green, about forty -two yards 
long, which should have a dry ditch or 
trench at each end, say a foot broad 
and chree inches deep, beyond which 
should be a bank eighteen inches above 
the level of the green to stop the 
bowls at the dry ditch. Each player is 
provided with a pair of wooden bowls, 
preferably of lignum vite. These are 
made not quite spherical, but rather flat- 
ter at the ends than over the running 
part, as they are intended not to run in a 
straight line, but to take a bend or bias 
to one side. This bias or draw is given 
to them altogether by their shape, load- 
ing not being permitted, at all events not 
in match games. From four and one-half 
to five and one-half inches is the usual di- 
ameter of a bowl. There is no minimum 
limit, but they must not exceed sixteen 
and one-half inches in circumference, and, 
I quote from the “ Rules of the Game of 
Lawn Bowls,” compiled from Mitchell’s 
and Taylor’s manuals, Glasgow, 1882-7, 
which were adopted by the Granite and 
Victoria clubs in Toronto: “No bowl 
with a draw of less than one yard and a 
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half in a run of thirty yards should be 
allowed at a match.” The only further 
machinery used in the game is a round 
ball of white earthenware, two to three 
inches in diameter, called the “ jack,” and 
one or two india-rubber mats, on which 
the player places one foot when deliver- 
ing his bowl. 

Eight players, four on a side, constitute 
a rink, and the men are classed as leads, 
second and third players, and skips or 
drivers, each playing two bowls. Priority 
of play having been decided by toss or 
otherwise, the first player or lead throws 
the jack along the green, subject to the 
direction of his skip, and then proceeds to 
play toward it, so aiming to the right or 
left of the jack that his bowl, when com- 
ing to rest, shall curve in as impelled by 
its shape, and lie near the jack or touch- 
ing it. The distance of the jack may not 
be less than sixty feet but may be twice 
that. The lead of the opposing side now 
plays his bowl, with the object of lying 
nearer the jack than his rival; then the 
leads play their remaining bowls alter- 
nately, and bowl about is delivered by the 
others until it becomes the turn of the 
skips to cease directing and go down to 
play. 

Now, suppose the rinks to be com- 
manded respectively by Kemp and Geddes, 
the latter lying shot, half guarded, within 
a foot to the right or fore hand of the 
jack, the back-hand or left passage to 
the jack being - blocked, Kemp must 
probably draw to lie the shot. We will 
presume that he does so and that his 
bowl lies half in front of the jack and 
almost touching it. There is no reasona- 
ble prospect for Geddes but to ride, ¢. ¢., 
play with sufficient force to carry the 
jack away by giving unusual force to his 
bowl, trusting to chance that when the 
jack comes to rest away from the group 
that formerly surrounded it his (Geddes’) 
bowl may lie nearest to it. But, unfor- 
tunately for him, in the position we are 
supposing a bowl belonging to one of 
Kemp’s men lies a few feet overplayed 
and the jack has been driven by Geddes’ 
last bowl close to this one, which counts. 
Geddes has therefore to make another 
draw, which he does gracefully and suc- 
cessfully, lying the shot, 110 feet from the 
mat, with a dozen balls of friends and 
foes at varying distances in the interval. 
Theend looks blue for Kemp ; but he has 
plenty of grit, and bowls which have a 
great deal of draw, say seven or eight feet 
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of draw. 
deliberation about that distance to one 
side of the jack, his ball makes a beauti- 
ful curve, and just grazing the inside of 
Geddes’ bowl comes to rest, the final bowl 


He aims, therefore, with great 


and winning shot. Kemp thus wins the 
end, for the side which has at the finish 
of an end one or more balls lying nearer 
the jack than those of their opponents 
counts one point for each ball so placed. 

I shall not weary your readers by dis- 
cussing the merits of “‘touchers,” mean- 
ing bowls which have touched the jack, 
or the demerits of “ditchers” or “ burned 
bowls.” The true inwardness of these, 
as well as of “raking,” throwing the 
“kitty,” deciding upon touchers in the 
ditch or upon bowls out of boundaries, 
must be learned by reference to some 
manual of bowling. An ordinary game 
consists of nine points, but competitions 
are often made of twenty-one ends. For 
prizes, the game played usually consists 
in Scotland of twenty-five points. 

There are some thirty thousand bowlers 
in Scotland, and in 1882, according to 
“Mitchell’s Manual,” there were 364 clubs. 
These are spread over Scotland, “ pervad- 
ing almost every nook and corner.” At 
the annual match between Glasgow and 
Ayrshire it is common for 440 players to 
go up to Glasgow from that famous shire, 
and for an equal number of “Glesca 
chiels” to go down to Kilwinning and 
Kilmarnock, Ayr or Ardrossan, and many 
other points, for the return match. Spe- 
cial rates are made by the railways for 
these occasions, when bowlers may ride 
from thirty to one hundred and twenty 
miles and return for a fare of four shil- 
lings, equivalent to our dollar. There are 
two score of bowling greens in Glasgow, 
and it is a rule that competitors in this 
annual event must play on neutral grass. 
The trophy played for in this “ gentle- 
man’s contest”’ is known as the Glasgow 
Association Cup, won by the club which 
makes the greatest number of shots per 
rink. The competition for the Earl of 
Eglinton’s silver tankard—provided years 
ago by the late Earl, who was a very fair 
player and a true sport—is regarded as a 
great event, and proud is the club whose 
name is engraved upon it as a reward of 
being a winner. 

In the contest on August 2, 1888, 
played at various places in Ayrshire, be- 
tween 105 rinks from 22 clubs in Glasgow 
and 34 in Ayrshire, the aggregate score 
made by the city clubs was 2,906, or say 
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27.6 shots per rink, against 3,278 for the 
country clubs, an average per rink of 
31.2, the game consisting of 31 heads. 

In the summer of 1888 a single-handed 
bowling tournament took place on the 
green of the Kingston Club, Maxwell 
road, Glasgow, which lasted for fifteen 
days and in which some four hundred 
players took part. There was £200 of- 
fered in prizes, and the winner of the 
first prize, 100 guineas, was Mr. J. Brown, 
of Sanquhar, who defeated in the final tie 
R. W. Batty, of Kingston, and thereby 
became champion bowler of Scotland. 
The description given in the South Sub- 
urban Press of the contest between these 
two players shows some noteworthy play. 

“On the fifteenth and concluding day,” 
says that journal, “only eight bowlers 
were left to contest for the big prizes. 
The play was good, but the greatest in- 
terest was of course taken in the final tie 
between Brown, of Sanquhar, and Batty, 
of Kingston, which began shortly after 
6 o'clock p.m. [The twilights are long 
in Scotland.] In the first head the for- 
mer lay two, but Batty, with one of his 
famous rides, scattered both bowls and 
won by two shots. Batty, following his 
usual practice, threw a ‘short jack’ [7. ¢., 
threw the white ball aimed at a short dis- 
tance] and lay on the ‘kitty,’ but Brown 
carried it, and Batty missing a ‘ride,’ his 
opponent got three shots. Brown threw 
a ‘long jack,’ and close play ensued, with 
the result that he added another two to 
his score. Still adhering to his long jack, 
he lay near with two, but Batty prevailed 
with his second bowl. Brown took one 
shot with his third and won. In the 
fourth head Brown lay one bowl before 
and another behind the jack, but the 
Kingsten player, amid applause, got be- 
tween them and won. Again he threw a 
short jack and was successful, the game 
standing: Batty, 4; Brown, 6.” 

“In the next head the players ‘peeled,’ 
or tied—6 each. Batty got one next head, 
but Brown at the next gained a pair, fol- 
lowed by another pair — game, 1o to 7. 
The next couple of heads made the game 
11 for Brown against 9. The Sanquhar 
man still kept ahead, and at a further 
stage he had 15 tog. At the next—the 
sixteenth head—the figures stood: Brown, 
15; Batty, 11. The Sanquhar man got 
three at the next head, making 18. Batty 
drew a beauty and increased his score to 
the dozen. He followed by other two, 
making 14. But Brown lay at the next 
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head with a spare bowl, which he did not 
throw, but turned round and passed it 
through his legs, amid laughter. Brown 
in the twentieth head rested on the jack, 
with another bowl behind, and thus lay 
game. Batty ‘rode’ successfully, sending 
his own bowl into the ditch and the jack 
four yards away. Brown played up, and 
amid applause struck the kitty, or jack, 
lying only a yard from it. Batty failed 
with his last to ‘spring the winner,’ and 
his opponent stood 20. In the final and 
twenty-first head Brown gained the win- 
ning point. The game had lasted for two 
hours and a half, was very exciting, espe- 
cially at the finish, and was witnessed with 
breathless interest by several hundred 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

This reads to us on this side the ocean 
like extraordinary play, but I am assured 
that contests quite as close are common 
upon the beautifully true bowling greens 
of Scotland. 

The pair of vagrants, as they term 
themselves, who wrote, under the title of 
“Cricket Across the Sea,” a description 
of the tour made in Great Britain by 
Canadian cricketers in 1887—their first 
game after leaving Canada was played, 
by the way, against All New York at 
Seabright—chose the following lines as 
a motto for their title page: 


I prize my peerless pastime for its freedom and 
its fun— 

It revels in the grassy plain and glows beneath 
the sun; 

I've heard of foreign pleasures that are very fair 
to see, 

But cricket, glorous cricket, 
enough for me. 

And he that will not play, or pay, to help the 
manly game, 

May lie forgotten in the grave—an unremem- 
bered name. 


is quite fair 


Quite as warm in praise of lawn bowls 
are some of its votaries. They would 
adopt, doubtless, not only the first couplet 
here given, but would alter the whole 
stanza to apply to bowling. Said a staid 
Pollokshields “driver” to me: “Man, 
there’s nothing like it for the merchant 
or banker as a safety valve for business 
pressure.” I agreed with him that it was 
a capital game for middle-aged or elderly 
men. “And why not for young men?” 
asked he, with as near an approach to anger 
as he ever permits himself. “TI tell ye it’s 
a grand game for the young. As we play 
the game [7. ¢., on the Glasgow greens], 
it is as pure and free from gambling or 
other coarse elements as curling is. I 
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trained my boy to it with a pair of small 
bowls, and he practiced in my back yard 
till he became a fine player. Bless me! 
It’s just summer and autumn curling, on 
grass.” 

Such citations as I have given, together 
with my own personal experience of the 
unquestionable benefits and pleasures of 
the game, may serve as my excuse for 
commending it to the readers of OuTING 

Canadians have but very recently 
awakened to the advantages of bowling ; 
but the manner in which it is being taken 
hold of, in Ontario at least, promises to 
make the game in a few years as popular 
for summer and autumn as curling already 
is for winter playing. In Canada the at- 
tractions of the game bring players long 
distances to a central point to test each 
other’s skill. There have been bowling 
tournaments in Toronto of late years at 
which were present rinks to the number 
of fifteen or twenty from all over Ontario. 
The last Canadian tournament, for both 
team play and singles, was held at Niagara, 
Ontario, in September, 1889, on a lovely 
plateau, shaded by old forest trees, where 
the river debouches into Lake Ontario. 

To attend it came white-flanneled players 
from the Canadian cities ; blue-flanneled 
players from the country districts ; a rink 
calling themselves “sere and yellow West- 
ern sports,” from Walkerton, on Lake Hu- 
ron;an ultra-Canadian rink from Belleville, 
inthe East; scores of players from Toronto 
and a rink of good Americans from Buf- 
falo. I may remark just here that the 
game is played, I believe, on the grounds 
of the Grosse Point Club, on Lake St. 
Clair, near Detroit, as well as at the 
Forest and Stream Club, near Montreal. 
For two days the spheres rolled in grace- 
ful curves upon the green, or sped like 
great cricket balls at “the shot.” And 
when the Saturday evening boat came in 
to take the bowlers across the lake, the 
singles were not yet played off. So on 
Monday the contest was finished on the 
grounds of Toronto clubs, men from 
Niagara, Belleville and Toronto being 
a | a 

I may add that, in addition to a list of 
forty or fifty clubs given by Mitchell as 
already in existence in England, and sev- 
eral in Ireland, I hear of nine clubs in 
active operation in Sydney, New South 
Wales, and of many in various parts of 
India. The game has only to be known 


in the United States, I believe, to assure 
it a hearty trial. 


























A NEW HAND 


BY C. 
LL summer long I have 
waited my opportunity. 
I have seen the male 
members of the camp, 
incased in rubber boots 
and armed with bamboo 
rods, go striding off down 
the gulch, while conver- 
sational fragments relat- 
ing to reels, flies and 
“leaders” were wafted 
to my envious ears. I 
have frequently seen 
them come back wet, torn 
and triumphant, some- 
times loaded with fish, and sometimes 
not, as luck favored them; but always 
with stories. I have heard all about 
the big one that fell back into the wa- 
ter; about the bigger one that got caught 
in the bushes and jerked off the 
hook, and about the biggest one of 
all, “regular Jumbo, by George!” 
that gave one flop just as he was 
being dropped into the bag and 
—vanished ! 

Why should I not have the priv- 
ilege of shaping some of these 
romances ? 

The camp is deserted. 

The brothers and husbands and 
visiting cousins have all gone to 
town. 

The fish poles lean invitingly 
against a pine. 

* Woman’s hour has struck.” 

I will go fishing. 

The selection of a pole becomes 
the first difficulty and that arises 
not from the superiority of one 
pole over another, but from the 
question as to which man’s wrath 
I can most safely provoke. Lose 
his knife, break his pipe, mislay 
his papers, slander his wife, but 
keep his jointed rod holy, is the 
eleventh commandment of the am- 
ateur fisherman. This smaller rod 
seems the least elaborate ; it is also 
light and easy to hold—besides it 
belongs to a cousin’s friend, who, 
if anything happens, will have to look 
pleasant whether he feels so or not. So, 
Mr. Jones, by your leave, while you are in 
town getting the mail or ordering provis- 
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ions, or going to the circus, or whatever 
it is that takes the men off in a body, 
leaving the camp to the women and chil- 
dren and chipmunks—by your leave, I say, 
I will borrow your rod. So that matter is 
settled, only it would be simpler and pleas- 
anter if you had not put two hooks on the 
line; one at a time is enough to catch in 
one’s hair. 

Now for something in which to bring 
home the fish, The game bag, to be 
sure, and here it hangs on a branch. 
Ugh! how it smells! I really cannot 
hang that thing around my neck. Strange 
how impervious men’s faculties are to 
disagreeable odors. A basket would an- 
swer the purpose, but in this benighted 
valley of the Arkansas there is no such 
thing as a splint basket, the want of 
which we have discovered to be one of 

, the small housekeeping diffi- 
culties of this region. A tin 
pail would answer the pur- 
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‘““ WHAT A STEEP PATH!” 


pose, but it would not be sportsmanlike, 
look at it in any light you please. The 
kitchen tent offers nothing else in the 
way of a receptacle except a deal cracker 
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box with a picture of Pike’s Peak on the 
end; clearly unavailable. Nor will I de- 
grade to such uses my burnt alligator 
satchel or the case to my camera. 

Ah! a handkerchief. Silk, and a large 
one ; I hope it is not Mr. Jones’; but he 
will forgive me if I bring it home full of 
trout. A knot in each corner and it will 
hold a dozen easily. See! And yet they 
say that women have no adaptability. 

* * * * * 

What a steep path it is down into this 
gulch! Isay path, but there is not a 


rushes and swirls and quarrels with the 
boulders! See that smooth, green slant 
of water, curving over a granite shelf and 
breaking into foam below like a Kodak 
view of ,.Niagara. ‘The color is entranc- 
ing ; it is not emerald (there is too much 
ochre in the rocks), but a restful brownish 
green with an unexpected touch of blue 
at intervals which can only be a reflection 
of the Colorado sky. Surely a reflection, 
for here, in the only quiet portion of the 
troubled surface, I see the inverted out- 
line of Sheep Mountain as it stands block- 
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sign of one except a foothold here and 
there on a pine root or a bunch of soap 
weed ; elsewhere boulders and long steep 
stretches of loose gravel. As I dig my 
heels into the soil, sliding frantically 
downward, grazing my elbows and peel- 
ing the leather in strips from my best 
shoes, I long unspeakably for an old pair 
bestowed weeks ago on an ungrateful 
washerwoman. “My scramble comes to 
an end at the brink of the Cottonwood 
River, foaming among the rocks at the 
bottom of the gulch. Steep, chalky cliffs 
rise on either side and all around the 
stately pines keeping guard over the sol- 
emn fastnesses of a Rocky Mountain 
canyon, Ah! this lovely river. How it 


ing the view toward the head of the can- 


yon. 


I will paraphrase Wordsworth : 
Three voices are these: one is of the sea, 
One is of the mountains, another of a trout 
stream, 
which, if you don’t vex yourself unduly 
about the metre, is a very good version. 
This pool has a bass voice, a double dia- 
pason ; the one above, where I can see 
the pebbles on the bottom, gives out a 
shallow soprano tinkle as the water rip- 
ples lazily along. The silence of this 
hushed auditorium is further broken only 
by the wind in the pines and the occa- 
sional hoarse call of a magpie or a blue 
jay. Song birds do not venture above 
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the valleys when the valleys themselves 
are 8,000 feet above sea level. 

However, all this is not fishing, and 
what will the camp say to an empty game 
bag at supper time? As soon as I have 
unhooked the brown fly from my hat and 
the white fly from my hair I will begin. 

Now, let me see; what are the rules of 
the game? I must stand “up stream” 
and “cast” down, letting the fly lie as 
near as possible on the surface, then draw 
it slowly toward me, so. Then repeat 
the operation. 

This is called “ whipping ’”’ the stream. 
One learns a great deal in this world by 
careful observation, and the camp talk is 
bearing fruit. Yes, trout fishing is de- 
lightful and not at all difficult if only this 
rock would not tip so. It destroys my 
equanimity as well as my equilibrium, 
and one needs both in a trout stream. 

* * % * 

It seems as though I ought to have a 
bite by this time. I have been “re- 
peating the operation ” for 
fully twenty minutes ; the 
sun is hot, and the rapid 
water makes my head 
dizzy. I wonder what the 
men do at this stage? 

Ah! I remember. Ac- 
cording to the professional 
lingo the fish are not “ris- 
ing” in this pool, and I 
must go farther up stream, 
which I proceed to do as 
soon as my skirts are tuck- 
ed up a little more secure- 
ly. How I regret my in- 
capacity to wear those 
big rubber boots that 
fasten around the waist! 
They would be just the 
thing for this swampy 
place. 

There! One foot is wet 
—the other also! Dear 
me! It would have been 
wiser to go out on the road 
and come back to the 
stream farther on. Still, 
let me be philosophical. 
One can no more have 
trout than fame or riches 
without some accompany- 
ing disadvantages. Emer- 
son says in his essay on compensa- 
tion— 

Is that a fish? Surely—there—to the 
right, just under the shade of that rock ! 
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See him, with his head up stream, his tail 
lazily waving in rhythm with the water, 
his pink-spotted sides flashing in the sun- 
light! Oh, you beauty! how delicious 
you will taste, served up in bread crumbs 
with a dash of lemon (or Worcestershire 
sauce?) and a garnish of watercresses ! 
Do have this nice little brown fly, or the 
nicer white one at the end. See, I drop 
them just over your nose and dangle 
them invitingly. “Will you walk into my 
parlor ?” 

Ah! he is gone, and strange to say I 
did not see him go, though my eyes were 
on him. That is too bad, but not an un- 
common experience if I may judge from 
our dinner-table talk. Our authoritative 
angler (alias the Camp Liar) says if you 
“whip” a pool and the fish sees you 
there is no use staying in that place any 
longer. 

Now, who would give a trout credit 
for so much discernment? ‘This one 
saw my hat and my general get-up, and, 
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like a sensible fish, he took himself off 
directly. 

I must now try my luck farther up 
stream. This trout fishing is a perpetual 
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“movin’ on;” as arduous as poor Jo’s 
peregrinations, and with as little result. 
* * * : * 


Oh, for one more safety pin! That 
last jump loosened my dress skirt, and 
now there is an appalling rent in the 
front breadth, the result of the interfer- 
ence of a dead branch. What is to be 
done? Ah, of course—a hairpin ! 

There, that will last a little time, and 
in the meanwhile I will see what is in this 
pool; it looks trout-full. Or, on second 
thoughts, I will not. Just on the oppo- 
site bank is a cow, and she is looking this 
way. If it was just an ordinary Ohio 
cow I would pay no attention to her, but 
these range cattle have a gaze that would 
freeze the blood in one’s veins. 

Shoo! I will move on. 

Here at last is the place. A glassy 
sheet of water surrounded by lichenous 
purple rocks ; a volume of foam pouring 
in from above and spreading out into 
ripples below ; a dead pine spanning the 
stream from bank to bank, and cushions 
of moss meeting the placid water on all 
sides. Could there be a more ideal spot 
for fishing or meditation? All around is 
a grove of quaking asp (first cousin to 
the poplar). A refined, gentle tree with 
whispering leaves and lady-like attitudes. 

The change is refreshing, for pines, 
be they ever so poetical, are "grim and 
monotonous, and their blackened trunks 
covering the side of the mountain speak 
of fire and storms, snowslides and the 
roar of beasts in the night. That they 
should be succeeded in Nature’s plan by 
these clean, white-stemmed trees is a si- 
lent allegory. Post tenebras lux. 

Beneath the trees and among the rocks 
grow the vivid Colorado wild flowers ; 
not such pale beauties as we find in April 
in New England and the Middle States, 
but gorgeous, scarlet, yellow and rose 
pink blossoms, like dabs of pigment on a 
palette. I really would not dare to carry 
this bit of scenery home in a water color, 
except to show to people who have been 
here. It would seem like an attempt to 
improve on one’s subject. 

Now I am going to do something that 
will show great strength of nerve and 
will. Iam going out on that log. You 
see it is directly over the pool, and I can 
throw the fly just where it ought to go. 
The case is perfectly clear ; heretofore I 
have not been in the proper position. 
Those men who wear big boots, climb 
right into the water up to their knees, 
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and, of course, they catch trout—who 
couldn’t? 
* * * * 

Well, here I am, safe and sound, look- 
ing down into the very depths of the 
stream, where I am confident there is a 
whole panful of trout waiting yearningly 
for my flies. Not in the least difficult 
getting out, either, and if one of the gen- 
tlemen had been here he would have 
thought it necessary to help me. 

What’s the matter now? I can’t move 
my pole; the hook is fast in that tree. 
Dear, dear, how stupid of me to carry it 
over my shoulder as Mr. Winkle did his 
gun! Come off there! I do not wish 
to be slangy, but really 

No, it won’t stir; neither this way nor 
that! Now, I don’t wonder that men “ say 
things”’ when they have such provocation 
as this. What do they say, anyway, and 
when they say it how does it work? I 
would like to make any kind of a remark 
that I thought would loosen that hook. I 
have heard Mr. Jones in the remote seclu- 
sion of his own tent say, “Gee whang 
it!’’ but that is his own particular proper- 
ty, and to borrow aman’s jointed rod and 
his expletive, too, is stretching a privilege 
in a way my conscience won’t allow 
* * * AmItosithereallday? * * * 
I wonder what a steady pull would do— 
like ‘hat. I don’t dare to be very forcible 
for this log is quite round and—lI’ll try a 
series of coaxing jerks with an emphatic 
yank to finish with. 

Ah! there it comes, with the air of say- 
ing, “ I was not caught at all, only fooling.” 

Nevertheless the brown fly is left up in 
the tree, where, it is to be hoped, he will 
lead a useful and prosperous career. 
Now, if the trout will only be persuaded 
that the flavor of this white fly is as fine 
as that of the brown one, I'll catch a 
string of fish that will prove me entitled 
to a rod of my own. No hurry, however. 
The camp timepiece is Mt. Harvard. 
When the sun drops behind that wall of 
granite which towers above us to the 
West we know it is a quarter to 5. Long 
before that time chilly shadows fill the 
gulch and creep up the cliff, and the 
South Park Range takes on a cold gray, 
then deepens to purple, while the three 
snow peaks of Mt. Princeton glow with 
rosy pink against the evening sky. 

According, then, to signs and omens, 
it must be about half past 3 o'clock, 
and as long as the sun continues to 
warm up this particular nook I am go- 
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ing to sit and swing my feet over the 
water. It is comfortable and romantic, 
and I don’t care so much about fish after 
all. To tell the truth we have had salm- 
on trout for dinner every day for the 
past two weeks and are thinking of send- 
ing to Buena Vista for ham or bacon or 
some such delicacy for a change. So 
why should I cast flies? 

What are those beautiful lines ef Whit- 
tier’s addressed to Monadnock? They 
begin with something about a painter and 
“for her sake.” I do not quote readily. 
I wish I did. Let me see. 

First a lake 
Tinted with sunset ; next the wavy lines 
Of far receding hills, and yet more far 
Monadnock. * * * 

Shades of Izaak Walton, was /hat a 
bite? ‘That earthquake, that cyclone, 
that terrific tug that is bending the pole 
into a letter C and lashing the water into 
suds. It is never a trout; it is nothing 
less than a sturgeon, or perhaps a sea ser- 
pent, and it is pulling me off the 

* * * * * 


Something must always be left to the 
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h BY J. W. 


HAD reached forty 
without having cast 
a line, an unusual ex- 
perience in this coun- 
try among men who 
have any means or 
leisure. When a boy, 
armed with hook and 
line and limber rod, 
cut from the bushes, 
and with a worm for 
bait, I essayed to lure 
the trout and other 
small fishes from a 
stream near my pa- 
ternal home. I would 
angle for hours, not- 

ing in the clear water 
whole swarms of little fish surrounding 
my hook and nibbling the bait at will. 
Terrible jerks made I, but to no purpose. 
Weary and vexed at ill luck I was induced 
to surrender my rod to a little darky boy 
about half my size, who would forthwith 
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imagination of the reader. When the 
Russian poet Pushkin is carried beyond 
the force of language his emotions ex- 
plode into a shower of stars. So I find 
nothing but asterisks will express my 
situation. Up to my waist in the Cot- 
tonwood ; the water sweeping my skirts 
around me ; my head dizzy and my hat 
floating rapidly off toward the Arkansas ! 
But the trout? Ah, yes! Here he is; I 
seized him with both hands as I took my 
plunge and he shall zo/ get away. He is 
not so large as Iexpected. Indeed, quite 
inside the law ; hardly worth cooking for 
a camp of nine people. Still he is my 
first trout, and I'll not surrender him to 
any fish commissioner. 

I steal up to camp the back way, and 
after leaving the rod with its fellows 
against the tree I seek my own tent. 

As the 6 o'clock horn sounds I hear 
Mr. Jones’ footsteps going supperward. 
Will he stop at the pine tree? 

He does. 

I hear the click of the metal reel and 
then a growl— 

“What in thunder!” 
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begin pulling up the fishes by the dozen. 
I took a violent dislike for fishing. It was 
clearly not an intellectual diversion. It 
seemed unworthy of a man possessing any 
mental endowments. 

Then came college life, the study for a 
profession and its pursuit. Laborious lit- 
erary labors were interlarded, and thus 
the years passed. Boyhood gradually 
merged into manhood and youth crept 
along until the gray hairs and thin patch 
and the rude awakening of the fortieth 
birthday gave solemn warning that the 
vernal equinox was passed and life would 
know no more the odors of its first spring. 
During all these busy years, entirely ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of knowledge, fame 
and fortune, I looked with pity upon the 
deluded mortals who were wasting their 
time and energies on any such paltry and 
purposeless pastime as fishing. Among 
the mere pleasure-loving crowd I regarded 
these excursions as the fitting complement 
of an aimless life; but when I saw strong- 
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minded men, possessing brains and abil- 
ity and advancing rapidly in business, 
professional practice and public life, de- 
liberately collecting together an elaborate 
kit and gear and starting out on a fishing 
excursion, I could not help feeling that 
they were the victims of a mild form of 
insanity. 

This bit of very unimportant autobi- 
ography is given merely as a prelude to 
a narrative—a sort of quiet and sombre 
background for the little picture that is to 
follow. 

During the summer of 1889 I was urged 
by a friend residing near Brockville, Ont., 
to come for a visit, and among other in- 
ducements offered was a week's fishing 
on the Rideau Lakes. He had just dis- 
covered the beauties of this region and its 
merits, and had erected a hotel on one of 
the numerous islands, with the intention 
of making the place a favorite summer 
resort. If my dear friend could have 
known of the good-natured contempt that 
such a proposition awakened in my mind 
I fear his invitation would not have been 
given, But, to shorten matters, I was 
finally induced to go to Brockville for a 
little visit, but with many misgivings and 
painful anticipations of boredom. Out of 
good nature, and to avoid the appearance 
of churlishness, I also consented to go to 
the lake one Tuesday afternoon, spend the 
night at the hotel, and the next day start 
for home. With secret cunning I inwardly 
reflected that this would preclude the pos- 
sibility of protracted boredom. 

Off we started one Tuesday afternoon 
late in August. The day was beautiful. 
We took the new line of railway from 
3rockville—the Brockville, Westport and 
Sault Ste. Marie —and in a short time 
were at Westport, a little town situated 
at the head waters of the Rideau system 
of lakes. It was now dusk, and entering 
one of those charming little steam yachts 
that are so common along the St. Law- 
rence and its tributary waters we had a 
pleasant sail of ten miles, and then landed 
at Long Island, and were soon made com- 
fortable in the hotel—one of the model 
summer structures of the period, built, as 
usual, of boards nailed to a frail frame- 
work—no shingles without and no plaster 
within. As you lie ona very comfortable 
bed, moonlight or sunlight works away in 
through little apertures in the wooden 
walls, and your fellow guest in the room 
above makes his presence felt on the 
board floor over your head a trifle more 
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distinctly than if he were in your own 
room. Broad verandas of course sur- 
round the house, and it is altogether 
an ideal summer lodging. I spent my 
first night in the deliberate pursuit of 
absolute rest and pleasure, it having been 
determined before retiring that we were 
to be up at 5.30 in order to indulge in 
one fishing tour before I took my de- 
parture. I accepted this as a compromise, 
and felt an inward sense of pride and self 
complacency at this tribute to my good 
nature and self sacrifice. 

The morning broke radiantly clear, as 
only an August morning in Ontario can 
break. ‘There was not a cloud in the sky, 
but the sun’s brilliant rays were tempered 
by a thin, dreamy haze, which so often 
lends a subdued charm to the beauties of an 
early autumn morning. I did not need to 
be awakened; and, taking a hasty bath 
and throwing on my clothes, I stepped out 
upon the veranda. ‘The scene was truly 
superb. Long Island stands in the centre 
of the lake, and all about and in every 
direction are smaller islands covered with 
rich foliage, and here and there are newly- 
built summer cottages that wealthy per- 
sons have erected. ‘These are the advance 
guard of numbers which will appear when 
the beauties and advantages of the place 
become better known. My host soon ap- 
peared, together with the genial Dr. M., 
who accompanied us on the tour. Turn- 
ing to the water’s edge, I saw the boat- 
men already at work making the prepard- 
tions necessary for the fishing excursion. 
Presently the rods were brought forth, 
the reels adjusted, the lines prepared and 
the hooks attached. 

I was presented with the gear that I 
was to use and started with the rest of the 
party for the boats, feeling certain every 
moment that I would either break the rod 
by some blundering or contrive to get the 
hook neatly imbedded either in my clothes 
or my flesh; but we got safely on board 
the boats. My host and I occupied one, 
the doctor and his friend the other. Each 
boat was admirably fitted up with all con- 
veniences. ‘Two heavily - cushioned seats 
were prepared for the fishers, while the 
boatman sat in the bow and rowed, and 
had, in addition, the care of a kettle of 
live minnows, our bait, and a landing net, 
which was to contain the many trophies 
of our prowess. ‘Thus it was that for the 
first time in my life I started on a fishing 
excursion. The boatman gave his first 
pull at the oars. ‘“ What a piece of hope- 
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less idiocy,” thought I, “and for grown- 
up men!” My self respect was well nigh 
extinguished, and the minutes were count- 
ed until it should be safely over and I 
once more back to sensible pursuits and 
among rational beings. 

We soon reached the “ fishing ground.” 
Massie —that was our boatman’s name, 
and he was a thorough expert—dropped 
his oars. The tin can was opened, a 
bright and lively minnow was fastened to 
the end of my hook, and, following the 
example of my host, with a sigh of self 
contempt I threw the line out. I saw it 
sink into the water, and as Massie said it 
was deep and we should require thirty or 
forty feet of line, I began mechanically to 
pay it out. The click of the revolving 
reel was the only sound that broke the 
impressive silence of the sun-illumined 
waters. Thus sat we, my friend’s line on 
one side of the boat, my own on the other, 
and I smiled to myself as I recalled the 
epigrammatic definition of fishing by some 
cynic: “A fish at one end of the line 
and a fool at the other,” the only thing 
wanting, in my thought, being the fish. 

Aye! What was that? Heigho! Some- 
thing tugging at my hook. Quick as a 
flash I was upon my feet. ‘ You’ve struck 
him” cries Massie, perfectly cool. How 
could a person be cool in such a case 
was the thought that darted through my 
brain. How can I describe everything 
that was crowded into that one moment? 
The little rod in an instant was bent and 
the whole hidden depths of the lake 
seemed to be in commotion. Instinct in- 
stantly taught me to keep the line taut, 
and so I began furiously to wind up the 
reel. I had at least forty feet out, a few 
feet had been wound in, when the enemy 
made a plunge, and to save my rod the line 
was paid out again. Then I began to 
reel in once more. I just held him and 
slowly wound in the line. Soon, at a little 
distance from the boat, I saw him—a per- 
fect beauty! His next move was toward 
the surface, and with a sudden dash he 
leaped out of the water and into the air. 
My! Now I feared I should lose him. 
I kept a steady grip and he passed through 
the acrobatic ordeal without escaping me. 

I resumed my work of taking in line. 
He tugged away gallantly and then made 
a dive under the boat ; but, with an instinct 
which years of education could not have 
instilled, I instantly adjusted the rod to 
the changed conditions. My foe was evi- 
dently getting tired of the struggle. Click! 
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went the winding reel. He was drawing 
near the surface. Again I could see him 
at a nearer view. 
“A beauty!” exclaimed Massie, as he 
seized the landing net. Click! went the 
reel, but who could repeat the wild mono- 
logue I kept up during this intoxicating 
performance. Every second was bring- 
ing him nearer the surface. The landing 
net was already in the water and near to 
the struggling beauty. I gavehim alittle 
tip and Massie dexterously got beneath 
him. In a flash I saw him safely landed, 
and gave forth a shout that echoed to the 
remotest recesses of this isle-studded lake. 

Thus was landed my first fish—a beauti- 
ful, fat black bass weighing four pounds! 
Oh, what a revolution! How life had 
changed in five short minutes! The cold 
cynic of forty winters—where was he? 
Gone! and in his place stood an enthusi- 
ast, his eyes beaming, his heart palpitat- 
ing with delight, his pulse dancing, and 
his whole soul alive with rapture. What 
cared he for law or politics? What mat- 
tered it that constituents might grumble, 
newspapers rave, and opponents inveigh? 
Begone, vain world! What are all the 
dreams of ambition, the yearnings for 
power, the thirst for fame? Did he not 
recall the well-worn lines of—I think— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes? 

Ah, what are the treasures we perish to win 

Compared with the trout we first caught 

with a pin? 

To veteran fishermen all this will, no 
doubt, seem turgid and ridiculous ; but, 
perchance, memory will enable them to 
go back to the sunny hours of childhood 
when they felt the ecstasy of the first fish. 
Multiply these sensations in a man of 
forty and then be charitable. 

The morning wore quickly away, and 
this bass was not my sole trophy. Again 
and again the delightful sensation of a 
tug at the end of the line was repeated, 
and, one after another, a fine collection of 
black bass was safely deposited in the tin 
drawer which was fitted up as a receptacle 
in our boat. My host is an experienced 
fisherman, an enthusiast, and has always 
been regarded as both expert and lucky. 
But, by one’ of those concatenations of 
events that no fellow can understand, 
though he diligently dangled his line, he 
got nothing, while I was keeping Massie 
continually employed with his landing net 
and the fastening of fresh minnows on my 
hooks. 

Eight o’clock came and we started for 
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home and breakfast. We reached the 
little landing cove almost simultaneously 
with the doctor and his companion. They 
had had some luck, and got a few small 
ones, but nothing compared to mine; and 
as we walked up to the hotel, Massie bear- 
ing before us my pan of stunning big 
fish, there was not a prouder or happier 
man in the Dominion of Canada. 

And what an appetite for breakfast! 
How delightful the fresh air of the morn- 
ing; how uplifting was the beautiful 
scenery ; how exhilarating the captivat- 
ing sport! ° All the cares and worries 
of life seemed to have been thrown 
aside and a complete rejuvenation taken 
place. My heart was light, my spirits 
were buoyant. Ah, Mr. Brown-Séquard, 
methinks your elixir of life will prove an 
ephemeral renewer of youth beside the 
never -failing joy of a summer holiday, 
heightened by the exhilarating charms of 
fishing sport. 

After a satisfactory breakfast and a 
composing pipe, seated on the veranda, in 
the most comfortable of chairs, my host 
reminded me that the time was approaching 
when we should have to take the steam 
yacht for Smith’s Falls in order to catch the 
train for Halifax. 

“T am afraid it will be inconvenient for 
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you to leave to-day,” I timidly and in- 
sinuatingly suggested. “I know you do 
not want to lose the whole day’s sport.” 

I thought I saw a wicked smile pass 
around as I glanced at the faces of the 
company. 

“T see it,” said my genial host. 
want to stay another day ! 


“ You 
By all means. 


You have not half seen the place. Stop 
until to-morrow.” 
He had hit the idea completely. The 


individual who once counted the minutes 
that should bring an escape from boredom 
was now enthusiastically looking forward 
with consuming eagerness to more of the 
unspeakable delights of the rod and line. 
And let it be said here that not the next 
day nor the day following saw my depar- 
ture from this interesting spot. Once the 
sweets of sporting life were tasted, no few 
hours would suffice to satisfy my growing 
appetite for more. 

I rapidly overcame my long-cherished 
belief that to abandon my post of duty in 
the thick of business affairs for a single 
day would unhinge the whole machinery 
of the universe. Indeed, one morning’s 
success with rod and reel converted me 
from an elderly, serious, plodding world- 
ly worker into a modified savage, con- 
tent to let men come and go at their own 
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sweet will, while I enjoyed the keen thrill 
of playing a frisky black bass through the 
clear waters of that Canadian lake. How 
many men—and among them men of 
wealth — there ‘are, who live devoid of a 
true knowledge of the real joys of exist- 
ence, and probably shorten their days by 
reason of an inexorable sense of the su- 
preme necessity of their personal attention 
to all the details of their affairs. If once 
the door could be opened and they could 
be induced to look in upon the feast that 
nature spreads for the weary and overworn 
in so many places on this great continent 
of ours, with its lakes and rivers, its for- 
ests and its streams, they would soon be- 
gin to partake, life would be sweeter as 
well as longer, and they would presently 
discover how marvelously well the world 
manages to wag along without the per- 
sonal superintendence of any of us. 

The trip to Smith’s Falls having been 
abandoned by unanimous consent, of 
course another fishing excursion was in 
order. Other grounds were visited. My 
host and I were companions as before, 
and once more luck perched upon my rod. 
My friend managed to secure one fish 
while I succeeded in getting a half dozen, 
and back we came to luncheon. We fished 
with excellent luck in the afternoon until 
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the shades of night began to fall. At last 
we wound up our reels and prepared to 
return to the hotel. The sun was down. 
‘The day had been clear and warm. As 
the sun departed and the twilight began 
to deepen into dusk came the delicious 
coolness of an August evening. There 
was scarce a breath of wind and the whole 
surface of the lake was like one vast mir- 
ror. Far as the eye could see were lovely 
vistas of island and water in every direc- 
tion, the foliage reaching to the very edge 
of the lake. 

As I lay back inthe cushioned seat, the 
whole scene seemed the most beautiful 
and uplifting I had ever beheld. Supreme 
quiet and peace rested over the whole 
lake, save when broken by the weird 
echoes of the distant loon. Long Island 
is divided by an inlet on both sides. En- 
tering either north or south by a narrow 
passage, one presently opens out into a 
beautiful little lake within the island com- 
pletely overshadowed with a luxuriant 
growth of hardwood. Once upon the 
bosom of this little inland lake in the 
gloaming of a summer twilight the scene 
is beyond description. The mirror-like 
surface is darkened by the shades of 
night, and from its unruffled surface is re- 
flected everything near of earth and sky 
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with such perfection that it is impossible, 
even on the most intent observation of 
material objects, to determine whether 
you are gliding through water or sky. 
Everything is unreal and mystic, and all 
the early dreams of fairyland seem realized. 

Suddenly from the tall maples above our 
heads came the plaintive notes of a whip- 
poorwill. It was the first time I had ever 
heard the strains of this love-fabled bird, 
and amid such surroundings and under 
such influences, is it any wonder that rooms 
of the heart, long closed and locked with 
rusty keys, were opened, and the soft and 
delicious impulses known only when love 
plays upon the tender chord of youth 
came back for the moment in great tor- 
rents of sentiment? I could not but recall 
then and there one especially suggestive 
verse of the old song of the whippoor- 
will, that I had always cherished, but 
which now filled me with its meaning as 
never before: 

It is said that whatever sweet feelings 

May be throbbing within a fond heart, 

When listening to whippoorwill’s singing 

For a twelvemonth will never depart. 
Oh, then we will meet in the woodland, 
Far away from the hurrying throng, 
And whisper our love to each other 
When we hear the first whippoorwill’s song. 

But let me not drift into sentiment. It 
is well sometimes to have the soul stirred 
up a bit, and these reflections were the 
wholesome results of a first day’s fishing. 
Amid these happy dreams the boat glided 
along, and soon we were at the landing 
piace. With an appetite not etherealized 
by the beauties and glories of the scene 
we were soon partaking of a substantial 
dinner. Not, indeed, a formal affair, with 
courses of dainties designed to tempt a 
cloyed appetite, but a toothsome collec- 
tion of substantials, fresh bass caught by 
our own hand, served hot and sweetened 
by that most effective of sauces—a healthy 
appetite, born of outdoor exercise, free- 
dom from care and the uplifting influ- 
ences ofnature. ‘This, indeed, was living! 
This was getting out of one’s self—out of 
the ruts of monotonous routine and re- 
storing tone to body and mind. 

After dinner how delightful the pipe 
tasted as we again seated ourselves on the 
veranda to enliven an hour with tale and 
gossip, and how soon, nature having free 
scope to assert herself, we felt a sweet 
drowsiness which told us that bed was the 
place for us all. Not after midnight and 
with nightcaps and other noxious inven- 
tions, but early in the evening, the system 





all aglow with health. We arranged for 
another tour at half-past 5 next morning, 
and soon we were all in bed, and with a 
delightful sense of healthy exhaustion the 
world and consciousness began to fade 
out of sight. 

That sleep was undisturbed by restless 
dreams ; but in the balmy slumbers of the 
night came to me pleasant sensations of a 
tug at the line. In visions I was holding 
the rod once more, and felt what the 
fisherman so longs for and starts with de- 
light in finding—the rapturous tug at the 
hook which indicates a bite, and, in many 
cases, a capture. Here was the enthusiast 
of a day completely carried away with the 
sport, and continuing the happy exercise 
in dreams. But what sportsman who has 
whipped a stream all day for salmon, and 
been rewarded by landing a thirty-pounder 
before the day was over, has not gone 
over the exciting scenes in the silent 
watches of the night? It was as the scarred 
veteran of a hundred fights recalls the 
stirring incidents of some infantry charge 
when the enemy’s stronghold was stormed, 
and the old flag was planted on the de- 
serted battlements of the foe amid the 
battle’s roar and his comrades’ cheers. 

Day after day passed, each filled with 
its quota of sport and pleasure. My ex- 
ceptional luck continued, and though the 
party was increased by fresh arrivals I 
still remained each day facile princeps— 
the new meteor in the piscatorial heavens. 
The longer I remained the more indiffer- 
ent I became to all that was occurring 
in the outer world. Rest and renewed 
health were the guerdons of each day’s 
experience. But all things must come to 
an end, and the time necessarily arrived 
when I was to take my last look at 
Rideau Lake and go back to newspapers, 
letters, telegrams and business. Thus 
endeth the story of my first—but I hope 
not last — fishing expedition, which had 
been postponed by the accidents of fate 
for forty years. Once more I am in the 
old routine, but with renewed vigor and 
energy. The prosaic now surrounds and 
prevails. But amid the din of duty it is 
pleasant to go back to such scenes as I 
have been describing. They brighten up 
one’s life, and some other unfortunate old 
boy who like myself has not indulged in 
sport, because it was undignified, may be 
roused from his lethargy while reading 
these pages and become what I now am, 
an enthusiastic, though I hope a sensible, 
sportsman. 




















YALE 


AND HER VICTORIES ON THE 


WATER. 


BY FREDERIC A, STEVENSON, 


REATING of such a 
subject as that set 
forth by the title of 
this article, one en- 
ters the field with the 
feeling that he is 
treading on danger- 
ous ground, for the 
opinions of a college 
man regarding any 
particular branch of 
athletics are apt to be 
very strongly tinged 
by the color of the 
ribbon he is proud to 
And in nothing is this truer than 
in rowing. Here the average college man 
will cheer enthusiastically for the “Cook 
stroke” or the “ Storrow stroke,” as he is 
a supporter of the blue or the crimson, 
with a total disregard of what are the es- 
sential differences between the two. To 
him they are simply another name for vic- 
tory. But to the rowing man they have 
a deeper significance. They mean to him 
systems that will bear careful investiga- 
tion, theories which must be worked out 
through long, hard months of training, 
theories that experience has proved to be 
the sure way to success when faithfully 
followed. 

Much confusion arises in speaking of the 
work of a crew from the use of the terms 
“skill” and “form.” To define either 
very accurately is difficult. For, regard- 
ing “form” especially, the tenets of the 
different styles of strokes differ widely. 
Skill and form are by no means the same, 
and the results are at still greater variance. 
For skill I can find no better definition 
than that given by Mr. Garnett in his able 
and interesting article on “ The Harvard 
Stroke.” * 

He there concisely defines skill as “ that 
which enables one to win.” Skill is, then, 
what the rowing man should acquire. Skill 
is, aS regards victory, a means. But when 
compared with form the situation is altered; 
skill then becomes the end to which form 
is the means. Or, more briefly, victory is 
the ultimate object of a college crew, skill 
is essential to victory, and fora college 
crew form has been found to be the best 

* OutinG for March, 1889. 
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medium through which to obtain the req- 
uisite skill. 

Now what is “form?” In 1888 Mr. 
Percy Bolton, ’86 S., who had so success- 
fully coached the Yale crew the year be- 
fore, prepared, at my request, a description 
of the Cook stroke. He covered the sub- 
ject very thoroughly and carefully, and I 
found it exceedingly useful in training 
the crew of that year, and it has become 
an authority for the succeeding captains. 
In it he defines “ form” as follows: “ An 
elimination of useless movements and the 
consequent unproductive expenditure of 
strength, together with the adoption of 
correct movements which call for a mini- 
mum expenditure of power, constitutes 
‘form.’ ” 

A glance at the position of a college 
crew at the beginning of a boating season 
may serve to show why the college oars- 
man has been led to place his faith in 
form. The number of candidates for 
seats in the university boat at the begin- 
ning of the year’s training will doubtless 
be twenty or twenty-five men. Among 
these are to be found every possible vari- 
ety of build, height, weight, muscular 
development and disposition, which also 
plays an important part, as everyone who 
has ever attempted to coach, or who has 
endeavored to form a crew out of raw 
material, will fully appreciate. The phys- 
ical differences are exceeded in number 
only by the number of ideas, or rather 
lack of ideas, on the subjects of strokes, 
training and other kindred topics so dear 
to the oarsman’s heart. The time for prep- 
aration before the annual race is limited. 
Often, too, with the men in the different 
departments of the university, and with 
the difference in the hours of recitation, 
it is very difficult to find time during 
which the men can be worked and coached 
together. 

Were the length of time sufficient we 
might put the men in a shell and let 
them practice rowing. Then, doubtless, 
experience and common sense would bring 
them to that stage where constant prac- 
tice would have sufficiently strengthened 
the rowing muscles, and steady and con- 
stant rowing together so accustomed them 
to each other’s faults and taught them 
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the remedies, that sufficient skill would 
have been obtained to make such a crew 
a winner. But such a process requires far 
more time than is at the disposal of a 
college crew and must therefore be put 
aside. One or two of the men perhaps 
have had previous experience in the uni- 
versity boat, others may never have sat 
in a shell. 

The majority, however, have rowed in 
their class crews, and these have imbib- 
ed the various ideas of their respective 
coaches. The theory, then, of trusting 
to experience cannot be considered. To 
adopt some particular man’s rowing, some 
man who has had experience, as a stand- 
ard, and then to coach the rest of the men 
to row like him, is also out of the ques- 
tion, as seldom can a man be found at the 
beginning of a year whose rowing is good 
enough to serve as a standard. Then, 
too, it would necessitate the adoption of 
a new style every year and the confusion 
that results from such a course. 

The only plan, then, seems to be the 
adoption of some fixed standard and sys- 
tem, one which can be maintained from 
year to year—a standard to which all the 
men can be coached, and a system which 
the experience of each year will tend to 
improve. A full and complete realization 
of this standard constitutes skill, and is 
attained, or rather approached, with a 
college crew by thorough and careful ad- 
herence to the requirements of form. 

It is on the ground of attention to in- 
dividual form that college rowing is most 
open to criticism. While great care must 
be paid to the position of a man’s back, 
arms, etc., during the different parts of 
the stroke, yet often coaches make the 
mistake of trying to force some men to 
work in a position that their physical 
build will not permit: By this I do not 
want to be understood as not being in 
favor of the adoption of a standard and 
coaching all the men to it. But even this 
has a limit; and it was in this, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, that Harvard made 
her mistake in 1888. 

Naturally being greatly interested in 
the progress made by the Harvard crew 
of that year, I visited Cambridge several 
times during the spring and was fortunate 
enough to have a very good opportunity 
to watch the crew at work. It was evi- 
dent what they were working for, but it 
was also evident that their coaches were 
insisting on positions that the men were 
incapable of assuming. ‘The sacrifice of 





crew form for individual form is absurd, 
as individual form alone can never win a 
race, while crew form, in spite of the lack 
of individual form, may; not, however, 
against a crew that combines the two. 

The sliding seat, the most important of 
rowing inventions, introduced a new ele- 
ment into the stroke, namely, the recover. 
Strictly speaking, the stroke, as a whole, 
consists of two parts, the stroke proper, 
while the blade is in the water, and the 
recover, while the blade is in the air. 
During the stroke proper the principal 
difference observable between a crew 
with slides and one without would be a 
slightly less body swing on the part of 
the crew in the slides, and yet a longer 
sweep through the water. The element 
of the recover introduced by the sliding 
seat brought in a question of serious mo- 
ment. In the old days the “ getting back 
for another” was a comparatively simple 
affair, but to-day the question of how 
from twelve to fourteen hundred pounds, 
divided into eight unequal parts, are to be 
shifted over about twenty inches of slide 
evenly without hindering the onward mo- 
tion of the boat is a point that troubles 
the coaches. 

It was always given careful attention 
by Mr. Cook and plays a very important 
part in the Yale stroke, which is so widely 
known by his name. 

It is my intention to confine myself 
simply to the history of Yale boating since 
1886, for of that time I can speak from 
personal knowledge and experience. The 
fall of 1885 did not open auspiciously for 
Yale boating. The recollections of the 
overwhelming defeat on the Thames the 
previous June were green in the minds of 
the men when they came together at the 
opening of college and plans were being 
made for the coming athletic year. 

To look back on that defeat to-day from 
the vantage point of the results, it is ap- 
parent that it was the best thing that could 
have happened for the interests of Yale 
boating. For that defeat put an end once 
and for all to all old systems, and made 
the men fully realize that victory could be 
purchased only by the sacrifice of all per- 
sonal considerations and motives on the 
altar of the general good. 

With this idea of the value and neces- 
sity of a thoroughly scientific system of 
stroke and training the work of the year 
was begun. ‘The final point then was the 
selection of the system and the plan of 
carrying it out during the year. Yale 
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was particularly fortunate in that the 
power of choice was in the hands of one 
who had the clearheadedness to see what 
stroke was best adapted to her needs, 
and who possessed the ability and energy 
to carry out his ideas. Too much credit 
cannot be given to Alfred Cowles, Jr., °86, 
the captain that year, for bringing back 
to Yale the Cook stroke. 

The candidates for seats in the boat 
were not such as to give promise of a 
fast crew. However, they possessed good 
muscular development, and a great will- 
ingness to train faithfully and to accept 
coaching. The work of the year began 
right down at the ground—the first prin- 
ciples were carefully drilled into the men. 
For weeks at the time we were steadily 
kept on some little point until it was 
thoroughly mastered. So slow was the 
process that at times it scarcely seemed 
as though we were making any progress 
whatever. But every thing learned was a 
point gained, and we had very few steps 
to retrace. The work was carried on 
steadily through the fall and winter in 
the gymnasium, so that spring found the 
crew in splendid physical condition, and 
with the first principles pretty thoroughly 
mastered. 

Up to the time the '86 crew went to 
New London it was somewhat of a ques- 
tion whether it was going to be in the 
race at all. But during the stay at New 
London the results of the work done 
began to tell, and under the skillful coach- 
ing of Mr. Cook the crew made wonderful 
progress. 

The two crews that came to the start- 
ing line that year were physically pretty 
closely matched. The advantages of 
weight and experience, whatever they may 
be worth, were in favor of Harvard. Of 
course after the race the character of the 
rowing done by the twocrews undergoes 
a great change. The work of the winner 
under the spur of victory approaches re- 
markably near perfection, while the style 


of the loser goes through as great a. 


change, only in the other direction. But 
to look at the two crews before the race 
neither could be called the best exponent 
of its systems. Harvard had lost some 
of the smoothness of the previous year 
gained under the careful supervision of 
Mr. Storrow, while Yale had reached a 
good system only in a comparatively 
crude way. 

Harvard seemed to scarcely get a good 
hold on the water until the stroke was 
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partially pulled through, while Yale 
“caught” the water right at the begin- 
ning. In the recover there was also a 
marked difference, Yale taking it so slowly 
on their slides as to give the observer the 
impression that there was a “hang.” On 
the other hand the Harvard recover 
seemed quick, and the arms and _ bodies 
and slides looked as though they were 
thrown aft all in a bunch, the blade be- 
ing thrown quickly down to the water at 
the catch. The race was postponed from 
morning until evening on account of the 
rough water. This has always been to 
Harvard reason number one why they 
were beaten that year. In response toa 
remark made by a Harvard man that 
“rowing in rough water was a test of 
oarsmanship,” an old oarsman remarked 
that “ it seemed to him rather to be a test 
of seamanship.” 

Yale has always argued for good water, 
as she has always believed in eliminating as 
far as possible every element of chance in 
the races and bringing them down to such 
a point that they shall bea fair and square 
test of the merits of the rival crews and 
the systems they have adopted. Before 
considering why Yale won let us glance 
at the reasons given by Harvard for de- 
feat. The greatest blame is laid on the 
course. The agreement between the col- 
leges called for rowing the race down 
stream, with Yale on the east side. When 
it was decided to row up stream the 
choice ef course was tossed for, Yale win- 
ning and taking the east side. How much 
advantage this was regarded by the Yale 
men may be judged from the fact that 
from the experience of that race it was 
decided that should the race ever again 
be rowed up stream, Yale’s choice, in 
case she won the toss, would be the west 
course. . 

This I know was Mr. Cook’s determi- 
nation when he went to toss for courses 
in 1889. The course that year (1886) 
was further east than it has been since. 
While this would put Yale nearer the 
centre of the channel at the start it would 
also bring Harvard nearer by the same 
distance, while across the flats, above the 
navy yard, it would throw Yale a cor- 
responding distance to the east, where 
every foot nearer the shore, over the 
famous “eel grass,’’ means far more than 
at any other part of the river. If we 
grant for the moment that Yale’s lead in 
the first two miles and Harvard’s reduc- 
tion of that lead in the third mile were 












due to the current, it seems necessary to 
find some reason why in the last mile, 
where both crews have exactly the same 
conditions, Yale not only got back her 
original lead but still further increased it, 
and that even this third mile was rowed 
by Yale one second faster than by Har- 
vard. 

In brief, leaving out of question for the 
moment the point of difference in courses 
in this mile, the cutting down of the lead 
at this point was the result of a remark- 
ably fine and plucky spurt on the part of 
Harvard, while Yale maintained the same 
stroke—nothing more than will naturally 
follow when of two crews fairly and closely 
matched the one spurts and the other does 
not. That Harvard should have rowed in 
a boat ill suited to their crew, -as claimed, 
was of course a great drawback to them. 
But it seems a rather strange and surpris- 
ing piece of neglect, considering that the 
accident happened to their shell “ prior to 
the Columbia race,” that the boat should 
not have been properly rigged. The ques- 
tion of one side of the river or the other 
may be safely left out of the discussion, for 
nine times out of ten there is no difference 
whatever between the two sides of the 
river, unless there be poor work on the 
part of the coxswain. This question has 
come to be the last resort in looking for 
excuses for defeat, and the views regard- 
ing the different sides of the river change 
just as often as the crews change their 
positions. 

In the recover the appearance of the 
two crews differed greatly, Yale’s hands 
going out quickly, with shoulders and 
slide following slowly. While Harvard's 
hands appeared almost to stop, their 
hands, shoulders and slides appeared to 
start aft in a bunch with almost a jump. 
The Harvard men sat higher in their boat 
than Yale. 

The race was between two crews, one 
composed of seasoned, experienced men, 
claimed by Mr. Faulkner to be stronger 
and better, to be rowing “in better form,” 
and to have “a better idea of the stroke 
than last year’s crew ;” and on the other 
of men of practically no experience in 


racing. But back of each crew was a 
theory. It was a test of the question 
whether the slow, steady, even pull 


through the water, combined with a slow, 
careful recover, was the winning stroke 
for a four-mile race. The result is in it- 
self the answer. That victory marked 
the first point scored by Yale since her 
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return to right principles, and forged 
another link in the chain which is year 
after year binding Yale closer tothe prin- 
ciples of the “ Bob Cook stroke.” 

The following year Yale sent to the 
Thames a crew composed largely of the 
same men as the crew of 1886; but it 
was greatly superior to its predecessor in 
both form and skill ; and this superiority 
was due in the main to the skillful coach- 
ing of Mr. Percy Bolton, ’86 S. Being 
himself an expert sculler, he taught the 
men many of the fine points, the neatness 
and the care which only experience in a 
single can teach a man to fully appre- 
ciate. Not only did the Yale crew go to 
New London in 1887 in the same prin- 
ciples as in 1886, but through his skillful 
coaching they went with far more skill 
obtained through the great improvements 
made in form. 

The Harvard crew was an exceedingly 
fast one, as was shown by her race with 
Columbia, the record being broken on that 
occasion. The night of that race, how- 
ever, was an exceptional one for fast time. 
The river was very full owing to several 
days of heavy rain, and a steady breeze 
blew straight down the river. Yaie was 
enabled to test the speed of the water that 
night, too. We lay in our shell about 
three-quarters of a mile from the start, 
and watched the Harvard and Columbia 
crews go by. We turned then and, row- 
ing back to the start, followed right down 
over the course. Though Harvard was 
making fast time yet Yale covered the 
first three miles, as far as we went, in about 
ten seconds less. This little fact, scarcely 
known outside the crew, had rather the 
result of tempering the chill that Har- 
vard’s fast time would naturally give to 
her opponents. 

The causes which led to the result of 
this race also appear different as viewed 
through red or blue glasses. That Har- 
vard should regard the “ punishing work ” 
of the Columbia race as a cause of defeat 
would seem merely to indicate that either 
their crew was not in proper condition for 
racing or that their stroke was radically 
wrong for four-mile rowing. The crew, 
averaging twenty-one and a half years, 
could scarcely be regarded as infants com- 
pared with the Yale crew, when there was 
not one year’s difference in the average. 

The differences between the two crews 
were, in the main, the same that were no- 
ticeable the year before. Yale had ac- 
quired a smoothness and finish which did 
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not show so markedly the separation of 
each principle, while skill had blended 
them all into a complete stroke. ‘“ The 
longer ‘hang’ of the Yale oars before 
entering the water, the slightly stronger 
‘catch,’ the slower start of the shoulders 
on the ‘ recover,’ and the weaker finish ”— 
characterized by Mr. Garnett as defects, 
and which he says did not tell against her, 
as the wind was “ down” the course, which 
will scarcely apply in this case, as the Yale- 
Harvard 1887 race was rowed against the 
wind—are the points which Yale believes 
add strength to her stroke. They kept 
the Yale boat moving steadily, while a lack 
of them caused the Harvard boat to seem 
to “stop between strokes. ” 

Unless the boating affairs are very dif- 
ferently conducted at Harvard than at 
Yale, Harvard never rows in a boat rigged 
as it comes from the boatbuilder’s. And 
there are excellent reasons for this. When 
measurements are sent to the builder for 
the inside rigging, the selection of the 
men to form the crew and the placing of 
them in the boat are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to admit of much accuracy. In 
1887 Yale could boast of having obtained 
her figures for rigging in a scientific 
manner and with mathematical precision. 
A machine—the combined invention of 
Captain Rogers and Coach Bolton — was 
brought into play which enabled them to 
learn just in what position, under fixed 
conditions, each man could apply the most 
power, the length of each man’s stroke, 
and how each man could be rigged so as 
to obtain the best results from all. ‘These 
facts and figures, taken from fixed con- 
ditions, were easily modified by careful 
observation and experience to suit the ex- 
igencies of a moving boat. 

The physical condition of the Yale 
crew of 1887, owing to the severe weather 
they had experienced in the early spring 
in the harbor work at New Haven and 
the lack of exercise due to the non-arrival 
of their boats the first few days at New 
London, was such as made the question of 
stroke one of vital importance. What- 
ever may be said of the Harvard crew one 
way or the other as explaining its defeat, 
I have never heard anyone who was un- 
willing to admit that it was a faster crew 
than the Harvard 1886 crew. The work 
of the Yale crew marked another step in 
the onward progress of the Cook stroke 
and showed still further the capabilities of 
that system and what could be accom- 
plished by careful adherence to its prin- 


ciples and perfecting the details of form. 
The race of 1888 was a very marked 
example of the useless struggle between 
a system and its lack. Leaving entirely 
out of the question the style of stroke, a 
crew which has straight through the year 
worked steadily on one principle, with a 
harmony of ideas among its coaches, can 
defeat a crew whose coaches have differ- 
ent theories on the proper style and have 
opportunities to inflict these theories on 
the same body of men every time. It sim- 
ply results in bringing to the starting line 
eight men who are not in the strictest 
sense of the term a crew, and when the 
trying moment comes each man will en- 
deavor to put into execution some differ- 
ent idea gained from one or other of the 
coaches, 

Such was, as near as I could judge from 
careful observation through the year and 
during the time at New London, the chief 
reason for the overwhelming defeat of the 
Harvard crew of 1888. I do not desire 
to convey the impression that it was the 
sole cause of defeat, for it would have 
taken a much faster crew than Harvard 
has sent to New London during my ex- 
perience to have beaten the Yale crew of 
1888. I saw the Harvard crew working 
at Cambridge several times during that 
spring, and each time their style was dif- 
ferent. The stroke they rowed at New 
London was different from any of those 
I saw, and appeared to be somewhat a 
combination of them all. The rowing of 
the Harvard crew for the first two miles 
was really bad, but on the last two they 
worked more together and did much bet- 
ter. It was hard for the men that they 
should have suffered from a superfluity of 
coaches and ideas, for they were physi- 
cally a good crew, and appeared to be 
faithful and hard trainers. 

On the other hand Yale showed the 
results of steady adherence to a system, 
and a good one at that, and harmony of 
ideas between the coaches and the men. 
They enjoyed throughout the year the 
benefit of most excellent coaching at the 
hands of ex-Captains Cowles and Rogers, 
and were thus enabled to avoid any mis- 
takes and to reap every benefit of the 
two previous years. ‘Their coaching was 
such that when the crew was turned over 
into Mr. Cook’s hands at New London 
nothing remained save a few finishing 
touches from that master. 

A remark made to me by Mr. Cook the 
early part of 1888 well illustrates the good 
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work done by these coaches and the pro- 
gress made by the crew. It was on the 
occasion of one of his flying trips to New 
Haven, to note the progress made and to 
aid with his advice. He had watched the 
crew turn off a fast four miles, and when 
we returned to the boat house I turned to 
him and said, “ Well, Bob, what do you 
think of them?” He replied, “I have 
only one fault to find—they are too 
good.” 

In speaking of the ’88 crew, of course I 
may be somewhat prejudiced, but I think 
the history of their work during the year 
will justly entitle them to the name of the 
“fastest college eight ’ ever seen in this 
country. The mere lowering of the rec- 
ord at New London to 20m. 1os. might, 
of course, have been an accident. But 
the work of the crew before going to 
New London showed it to be very fast, as 
from the middle of May my records read 
that on the New Haven harbor course, by 
no means a fast one, the crew had been 
rowing in 20m. 40S., 20m. 30s., etc., right 
along. 

The two crews as they appeared at New 


- 


London showed marked differences which 
could leave little doubt as tothe outcome 
of the race. The Harvard crew lacked the 
evenness of swing and precision of their 
previous crews, and in their struggle for 
the attainment of various strokes they had 
managed to painfully exaggerate most of 
them: ‘Their aim to attain a distinctive 
body swing seemed only to have resulted 
in forcing the men into stiff, ungraceful 
positions. The beginning of the stroke 
was marked by a jerky motion, and the 
finish was incomplete. The tendency right 
through the boat was to rush the stroke 
and not take sufficient time to fully exe- 
cute each and every part. 

It was in this particular that there was 
the most marked difference between the two 
crews. Yale rowed a still slower stroke 
than that of the two preceding years, and 
took plenty of time to gain full advantage 
of each movement. ‘The history of the 
race is briefly told: Yale took the lead 
from the very start and increased it stead- 
ily the whole distance, beating Harvard 
as she had never before been beaten, and 
easily lowering the record. 


NATALIE. 


I sit beside the singing stream, 

And watch the laughing ripples play, 
And as I dream youth’s golden dream 

I hearken to the words they say ; 
For ever sing they unto me 
In joyous cadence, “ Natalie.” 


Hid deep within the leafy tree 

The thrush is singing to his mate, 
And well I know the melody 

Which thrills his happy-soul elate ; 
For e’er he warbles in his glee 
One sweet name only, “ Natalie.” 


I wander in the grove alone 

And breathe the fullness of the spring, 
And every tree, responsive grown 

To my heart’s throb, is whispering 
Within my ear—full soft, full free— 
That one dear name of “ Natalie.” 


And evermore, where’er I be, 

A fairy presence draweth near ; 
She fills my soul with ecstasy, 

And each sweet sound that greets my ear 
Doth guess my heart’s felicity , 
And answer fondly, “ Natalie.” 


HoweEL.L Stroup ENGLAND. 
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HAT fun you find 

in canoeing I 

fail to see. It 

is such a solitary amuse- 
ment.” This has prob- 
ably been said to every 
canoeist by some friend 
or acquaintance. Is it 
true? Yes—in a meas- 
ure. Perhaps this very 
fact is one of its chief 
attractions. Many men 
have a strong desire at 
times to be alone with 
their own thoughts amid 
pleasant surroundings 
and face to face with 
nature. One can find 
enjoyment in canoeing 
>, alone, although com- 
ax ig panionship and social 

# intercourse are by no 
means impossible. ‘Two 
or more men usually go 
cruising together—sometimes in the same 
canoe ; club members rarely sail entirely 
alone; and there is nothing solitary or 
lonely about the canoeing done at the 
annual canoe meets. 

The club feeling has grown year by 
year, and all manner of devices are 
resorted to continually to make it 
still stronger—meetings, dinners, re- 
gattas, short cruises, camp fires, 
“smokers,” lectures, anything, 
everything, to bring the men to- 
gether, for then canoe talk always 
follows. 

The last year has witnessed a new 
club feature spring into being, one 
that is sure to grow in popularity— 
the club canoe. This is not like the 
ordinary canoes owned by the club 
in which a member or visitor can go 
paddling and sailing, but is large 
and open, thirty feet or more in 
length and will hold all the mem- 
bers, unless the club is unusually 
large. The Toronto Club inaugur- 
ated the idea and brought to the last 
American Canoe Association meet 
that noble craft Unk-ta-nee. This 
canoe will hold twenty men and six- 
teen can paddle in it at once, pre- 
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senting a most imposing sight, especially 
(as was the case with the Toronto Club) 
when all the members of the crew wear 
some striking and appropriate uniform. 
The idea caught like wildfire and big 
canoes have been ordered by clubs the 
land over. (See cut on page 137.) 

Canoeing has always been a many-sided 
sport, and each year seems to bring anew 
facet to the light. The big club canoe is 
surely destined to become a popular fea- 
ture, especially at the meets ; and it is 
quite possible to imagine a club taking a 
long cruise in one. New events will be 
added to the regatta programme —“ War 
canoe -race,” “Giant tug of war,” “ Man 
overboard and pick him up.” The fire 
parade will have a new point of interest, 
and, best of all, the ladies will be included 
as crew and passengers to view the races, 
and perhaps to take part in them. Its 
picturesque features must not be over- 
looked, for they are pronounced. 

The fertility of the canoeist’s brain is 
manifested by innumerable little devices 
for comfort, speed and 
usefulness, and clearly 
illustrated by this the 
latest unique idea. A 
curious fact is patent 
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to all, viz., the canoeists are always far 
ahead of the builders, and the latter have 
considerable difficulty in keeping pace with 
the march of events. 

The new idea will be carried to an ex- 
treme at once—that is the way with all 
new canoe ideas—and boats thirty-five 
or even forty feet long will be built. 
Then the practical side will assert itself, 
and the club canoes of the future will be 
boats about twenty or twenty-five feet 
long, in which eight or ten -men can dis- 
port themselves with comfort and _ pleas- 
ure. A club will rather get two of these 
canoes than one of the very large ones, 
and as soon as this occurs new features 
will be added to the club regattas. 

The large canoes can only be used on 
state occasions, when a full complement 
of officers and men to man them are on 
hand. Doubtless a half dozen of the big 
fellows will be at the 1890 A. C. A meet 
at Jessup’s Neck, Peconic Bay, Long Isl- 
and, next August, and their general use- 
fulness and popularity, as well as their 
probable future value, will be readily as- 
certained. The meet is the final test. 

Canoeing first commanded public at- 
tention as a manly sport by the publish- 
ed accounts of the Continental cruises of 
MacGregor. Cruising from that time to 
the present has continued to be the chief 
attraction and the mainstay of canoeing, 
and it is destined to remain so. Few peo- 
ple have any idea of the thousands of 
miles traveled every year by canoeists on 
rivers, lakes and along the coast. Only 
the more notable cruises are even men- 
tioned in print, and one might naturally 
suppose that canoe meets and racing 
were the chief end and aim of all canoe- 
ists. 

Canoe cruising has extended its limits 
for Americans, and cruises in foreign waters 
are becoming quite the common thing. 
The men who have leisure and means 
are following the example of MacGregor, 
3aden-Powell and the other Englishmen 
to whom we are indebted for the mod- 
ern canoe. A winter cruise in Bermuda 
waters possesses many attractions. A 
canoeist has circumnavigated the island 
of Antigua. The Scotch and Irish lakes 
have attracted American canoeists ; even 
the shores of Norway have not been neg- 
lected. An American cruised down the 
Danube last summer, and later in the sea- 
son interested many citizens of Berlin in 
his boat. Canada has been a favorite 
cruising ground for Americans for many 
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years. Florida is not a foreign country, 
but its climate and scenery are so differ- 
ent from anything known here at the 
North that a canoe cruise there has all 
the charm of foreign travel. It is almost 
an ideal canoeing country, and its popu- 
larity in winter is increasing among ca- 
noeists who can afford to go South to pro- 
long their boating season. 

There are canoe clubs in California 
and Oregon, and some of. the grandest 
cruises ever undertaken in canoes have 
been accomplished by members of these 
clubs. The canoeing waters of the United 
States are practically unlimited. The 
cruising canoe should be built to suit the 
wants of the owner and the waters he 
proposes to travel on. A New Yorker 
who spends four or five months every 
year in his canoe on great and small 
waterways prefers always to paddle, and 
he never camps out unless it is absolutely 
necessary. A ten-foot-six canoe suits 
him, completely decked over except for 
the small cockpit in which he sits, and 
weighing not over thirty pounds. There 
are canoeists who prefer sailing to pad- 
dling and who spend their leisure time on 
open waters. They enjoy the freedom of 
camp life, and therefore have large boats 
that can carry a goodly store of clothing, 
provisions and camp necessities. 

The majority of canoe men have not 
enough of leisure time for cruising, and 
yet are fond of sailing. Racing under 
sail in canoes has had much to do with 
increasing the popularity of the sport, by 
bringing it to the attention of the sight- 
seers. ‘That the popularity of canoe sail- 
ing is growing wonderfully is shown, not 
only by the large and well-equipped fleets 
seen at the annual canoe meets, but also 
by the fine sailing and racing done at club 
regattas. A few years ago the first-rate 
racing men could be counted on the fin- 
gers; now dozens of clubs have two or 
more such sailors, besides many others 
who are very near the top mark. Cruis- 
ing does not suffer in consequence, either, 
but is benefited in many ways, especially 
in the construction and rig of the boats. 

It is but a few years ago that the 
canoeist was obliged to cut and sew his 
own sails and make all the little brass 
fittings that are so necessary to his com- 
fort. Now everything can be obtained 
from the dealers, even down to the items 
that go to make up a cruiser’s outfit. 
Then there were only three kinds of 
canoes known, open Canadian, Rob Roy: 
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A QUIET COVE AT THE MEET. 


and Nautilus (the sailing canoe). The 
different canoe models now run up into 
the hundreds, and it is no small piece of 
work to look over the field and choose 
the one that will fully satisfy individual 
needs most completely. 

The willingness of so many canoeists 
who enjoy racing to sacrifice everything 
for speed has led them into innumerable 
experiments, out of which have come some 
most excellent results. Each year at the 
meets new ideas are tested practically, 
and every meet is characterized by some 
special racing device brought prominently 
forward. The racing men at the last meet 
had the sliding -deck seat on the brain. 
This device was invented by Paul Butler, 
and it has been used by him for several 
years. By means of it the canoeist is en- 
abled to sit far out to windward beyond 
the gunwale of the canoe, his feet resting 
on the deck, and the weight so placed of 
course adds materially to the sail-carry- 
ing power of the canoe. The deck seat 
is of no advantage sailing down the wind, 
and therefore the canoe is limited in its 
sail-carrying power to that which it will 
comfortably hold up running free. 

The deck seat was practically unknown 
at the Lake George meet in 1888. All the 
Vesper Club men went to the ’89 meet 
with deck seats on their canoes, and many 
others also were seen in camp the week 
before the races. The other racing men 
at once took the hint and either contrived 
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rough makeshifts or hurried off to Clay- 
ton to have Butler’s pattern followed ac- 
curately by an experienced boat builder. 
In spite of all, the trophy was won by a 
man who sat on deck in the old-fashioned 
way. This fact, however, proves little 
one way or the other ; first, because the 
trophy race was simply a_ series of 
reaches and runs (no tacking) in a light 
wind, and, second, more than half the 
contestants were thoroughly unused to 
sailing on the new plan. A canoe must 
have considerable initial stability to make 
it safe to use a deck seat, otherwise the 
canoeist cannot get back into the canoe 
quick enough if the wind lets up suddenly, 
and a ducking follows. The stability can 
be got by the use of ballast, or by filling 
out the model of the canoe so that its dis- 
placement is large, and better bearings 
are thus obtained. The new seat necessi- 
tates a very strong canoe, as the strain is 
exceedingly heavy. 

The deck seat is not a new idea, it 
having been used by cruisers and racers 
for years ; but the sliding seat extending 
beyond the side of the canoe is new, and 
has already made a revolution in the man- 
ner of handling canoes, in their fittings, 
rig and sail spread, the exact results of 
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which the future will show. ‘The canoes 
will be made larger (in bulk), heavier and 
more powerful, with very largesails ; or 
the deck seat will extend but a few inches 
beyond the side of the canoe of fine lines 
and light construction, carrying a very 
moderate sail spread. One of these two 
will be the race winners, and for the sake 
of canoeing generally let us hope it will be 
the less extreme type of the two. 

The construction and lines of the racing 
canoes of to-day are very near perfection 
for sailing purposes. These racing ca- 
noes are well handled, each year adding 
to the ranks of the expert, as previously 
stated. The sails are by no means so near 
perfection. This is clearly illustrated by 
the fact that so many different styles are 
seen on racing courses. The “idea” of 
the perfect sail is not formulated even, 
and the sails in use are so many attempts 
to hit on the true theory. The negative 
points are discovered one by one and 
overcome. This is a slow method of 
reaching a desired result ; but thus far it 
has seemed to be the only way. Few, if 
any, have ever made a second suit of sails 
exactly like the first. Each suit teaches 
a man something—what to avoid in the 
next ordes. 

Perhaps we do not as yet know the best 
material to make them of—we certainly 
are very far from knowing the best shape 
in which to cut them. That the sail 
should be entirely aft of the mast has 
been proven, and the balance lug, stand- 
ing lug, lateen and mohican sails have 
been discarded in consequence. It is 
desirable to get the sail spread as low as 
possible, and to make the two sails nearly 
the same size. Whether battens are a 
help or a hindrance has not as yet been 
settled. The line of improvement in the 
near future will most certainly be in the 
sails. Blocks, cordage, spars and fittings 
have been worked down to a very fine de- 
gree of perfection, and good rigging on a 
canoe is more often seen nowadays than 
formerly. 

Sails that are laced to the mast and 
cannot be hoisted or lowered—known as 
standing sails—are popular and have cer- 
tain very marked advantages over any 
others. They are necessarily the lightest 
in use and can readily be cut to sit per- 
fectly. It takes less time to put them on 
the canoe when leaving the club house, 
and less time to put them away when re- 
turning than any other form of sail; for 
in starting out the mast is stepped in 
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place and the sail spreads itself when un- 
tied, and on returning one has but to lift 
the mast out, fold the boom up against it 
and put the sail on the rack. ‘The dis- 
advantages are that no change in sail 
spread can be made while in the canoe, 
the sail cannot be lowered in case of a 
sudden squall, and it is necessary to keep 
three or four sets of sails in the club 
house to cover the various kinds of 
weather that are likely to be encountered 
during asummer. These sails are capital 
for afternoon sailing about home and for 
use at the meets, where all four sets are 
kept in a box on shore and the one best 
suited to the prevailing wind is used at 
any given time. They are totally unfit 
for a cruising canoe, and their use in 
long races is questionable when changes 
of wind are likely to occur. The cruiser 
must have but one suit of sails of moder- 
ate proportions, that can be easily reefed, 
lowered and hoisted while sitting in the 
canoe off shore. 

There is no objection to having the aft 
sail (dandy, mizzen or jigger, as it is va- 
riously called) a standing sail, for the 
mast is directly behind the skipper and 
well within reach, so that it can be lifted 
bodily out and stowed below in a moment 
if necessary. The mainsail is stepped but 
a few inches aft of the stem, and is always 
far beyond reach from the cockpit. When 
a standing sail is used forward, therefore, 
in case of a sudden squall or some «sci- 
dent, the only way to rid the canoe of it 
is to throw the sail and mast overboard 
by means of the paddle. This would be 
fatal to all chance of winning in a race. 
The cautious canoeist may be content to 
do without a batten and a reef in his 
mainsail, but he will not deprive himself 
of the power to lower the mainsail on 
deck in case of emergency. The deck 
seat has made it possible to carry a given 
sail area through a much greater range 
of wind, in light and moderately strong 
blows. The man who greatly increases 
the sail area in consequence of his use of 
a deck seat is almost certain to come to 
grief. 

It is a gymnastic feat of no mean order 
to sail a modern racing canoe with sliding- 
deck seat, etc., in a fleet of twenty or 
thirty canoes over a five-mile course for a 
prize, as they are now sailed at the an- 
nual meets. It is as difficult a perform- 
ance to sail’ a canoe in a good breeze 
while standing on deck, holding the sheet 
in the hands and steering with the feet, as 
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START OF THE TROPHY RACE. 


it is to ride a horse bareback at full gal- 
lop. It is not as dangerous, however, 
the only bodily harm that can result being 
a ducking. This clever trick has often 
been performed, but never before in so 
extreme a fashion as a Lowell expert did 
it last summer at the A. C. A. meet. -He 
stood on_ his deck seat as shown on 
page 133 and balanced the canoe while 
sailing, without a mishap. The effect was 
curious—the boat was dwarfed to a mere 
speck when seen from a little distance, 
man and sails standing out the more 
prominently. 

This same canoeist sailed in one of the 
most interesting events at the meet — 
the Barney cup race—and won it. This 
beautiful copper trophy was presented to 
the association by Mr. E. H. Barney as a 
memorial to his son, the late George M. 
Barney, who was one of the most popular 
men in the canoe world. The cup has to 
be won twice by one man to become his 


To be continued. 
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property, and only one race is sailed each 
year. 

The first race was sailed in a gale 
of wind, nearly every canoe capsizing 
at some time during the event — but 
“keeping in it” nevertheless. William 
Whitelock in canoe Cyrus made the home 
line first, but was rulec out, ashe had not 
crossed the starting line, having sailed 
outside of the mark buoy. Dr. Gage in 
the Ow/ won the cup, and will hold it till 
next August, when the second race is to 
be sailed. This event, with others, proved 
conclusively that the racing canoes, so 
called, at the 1889 meet could stand up 
better against heavy winds and big seas 
than the cruising canoes, so named by 
their owners. Dark things have often 
been hinted by cruisers pure and simple 
as to what would befall a racer if he was 
caught far from shore in a blow. The 
racers thus far have been well able to take 
care of themselves. 








THE ALABAMA STATE TROOPS. 


BY J. G. LEEFE, U. S. A 


Second Paper. 


4 T once, fifty-four years ago, 
> on the receipt in Mo- 
bile of the news of the 
Withlacoochie affair, 
otherwise known as the 
“Dade Massacre,” the 
Mobile Rifle Company 
was organized and as 
promptly volunteered for 
active duty. It saw no 
service at that time, but 
in the same year (1836) 
took the field against the 
Creeks and bore itself 
Of those who then touched 





with honor. 
elbows in its ranks the remaining few 
may be told upon the fingers of one hand. 
At the outbreak of the last war, the Rifles 
joined the Third Alabama as Company K 
and followed its standard until at Appo- 
mattox it had participated in over fifty 


engagements. A second company was 
formed and saw service in the Southwest, 
losing 50 per cent. of its effectives at 
Shiloh, where Private, now Lieutenant 
Colonel, Roper was wounded.* 

To those who in the current decade 
have kept in view the field of competitive 
drill it is needless to speak of the merits 
of the Mobile Rifle Company, “ F,” of the 
First Alabama. 

The reputation of the Lomax Rifles 
(Company B) has no foundation in war- 
like deeds. Its victories are those of 
peaceful times, for its organization dates 
from 1883. In the seven years of its life 
it has traveled far and wide and much 
glory has been gathered to its banners. 
There is life and energy in this company ; 
an esprit de corps that binds ; an example 
which some of the other companies of the 
regiment seem eager to follow. And it is 
not flattery to say that to move abreast of 
the Lomax will prove no ordinary task for 
the most enterprising. 

Battery A, Alabama State Artillery, 
under the peculiar organization of the 
State Troops, forms part of the First 
Regiment. This is another veteran com- 
mand, having been called into existence 
May 18, 1836, when it volunteered for 
the Creek war and saw some service. In- 
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1846 the battery offered itself for the 
war with Mexico, but although accepted 
it was not actively engaged. Upon the 
secession of Alabama, in 1861, the battery 
again stepped promptly to the front and 
stayed there till the last.* The meagre- 
ness of the appropriations retards that 
proficiency one loves to see in light ar- 
tillery, for it is only at private expense 
that horses can be had for parades or 
drills. Barring the obsolete character of 
some of its equipment the battery is in 
good shape, and seems to have kept in 
mind the encomiums passed upon it by 
the late General Gaines as long ago as 
1843. 

As the writer is not so fortunate as to 
have personal experience of the merits of 
the Second Regiment he is forced to rely 
upon documentary evidence for what he 
has to say in these pages concerning it. 

This regiment, with headquarters at 
Montgomery, is commanded by Colonel 
Thomas G. Jones, a veteran, who had the 
distinguished honor of bearing General 
Lee’s flag of truce at Appomattox. Pre- 
viously to his election to the command 
of the Second, Colonel Jones served as 
captain of the Montgomery Greys, one 
of the celebrated war companies of this 
regiment.* 

According to the report of the State 
Adjutant General for 1887-8 two compa- 
nies of infantry, one battery of artillery 
and one troop of cavalry are stationed 
at Montgomery ; three companies and a 
battery are at Birmingham and the re- 
maining companies are located at single 
stations in the south central and central 
portions of the State. In quelling a riot 
which occurred at Birmingham the Sec- 
ond Regiment achieved a bloodless vic- 
tory through the tact, judgment and mil- 
itary experience of its commander, sup- 
plemented by the soldierly conduct of the 
troops, before whose steadfast bearing the 
unorganized yet ugly mob sullenly gave 
way.* This is in itself sufficient to em- 
phasize the reputation for discipline which 
is said to be a distinguishing feature of 
the Second Alabama. 

In the report of the officer ordered by 
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the War Department to inspect the camp 
of this regiment for the year 1888, it is 
said with reference to the performance 
of guard duty: “The Second Regiment 
* * * for several years has paid special 
attention to this subject. * * * Officers 
and men generally proficient in a knowl- 
edge of the forms, and faithful in the 
execution of their duties.” In 1889 the 
regiment was inspected by a different 
officer. In his report he says: “ The sen- 
tinels were very vigilant and well versed 
in the orders and duties * * * and car- 
ried them out strictly.” 

A word regarding the historic compa- 
nies of the Second. 

Company A, Montgomery Grays, was 
organized in the spring of 1860, and a 
year afterward took the field as one of 
the companies of the Sixth Alabama, with 
126 names on its rolls. Thirty recruits 
were added, and when Appomattox came 
eleven only answered “ Here.”* The tri- 
umphs won by this company in numerous 
competitive drills proclaim its value. 

Company D, the Montgomery “True 
Blues,” would seem to be a twin of the 
Mobile Rifles, for it was born on the same 
day, February 22, 1836. The company 
served against the Seminoles in the 
Florida war and volunteered for the war 
with Mexico, but saw no service in that 
conflict. In 1861 it became a portion of 
the Third Alabama and shared in the dis- 
tinction gained by that regiment in all the 
battles of the Army of Northern Virginia,* 

This company bears a high reputation 
for efficiency and has given proof of its 
mettle on peaceful fields. The Second 
has other veterans in its ranks, but it is 
not feasible to here recount their history. 

The Third Regiment has its headquar- 
ters at Selma, and is commanded by Col. 
W. W. Quarles, one of the youngest officers 
in the service, who was elected to the 
command in 1888. The regiment con- 
sists of twelve companies of infantry, one 
battery of artillery and one troop of cav- 
alry. At the time of its encampment in 
1888, the Third mustered but six com- 
panies of infantry and one battery of ar- 
tillery. A year later the number of in- 
fantry companies present in camp had 
increased to eleven, and lately one com- 
pany of infantry and a troop of cavalry 
have been added, so that at present the 
organization of this regiment is complete. 

The Third is a comparatively young 
command, and seems to have made rapid 
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strides in its advance of the past eighteen 
months. Two of its infantry companies, 
the battery and the cavalry troop, are 
stationed at Selma, while all but one of 
the others are deployed in single company 
stations toward the northeastern corner 
of the State, and thence westwardly, fol- 
lowing the general trend of the Tennessee 
River, in the counties of the northern 
tier. In an emergency all the companies 
can be concentrated at regimental head- 
quarters within twelve hours. 

Taken collectively the Third may be 
regarded as effective. It is full of the en- 
thusiasm of youth, and needs but oppor- 
tunity in order to improve. That there 
are defects in the methods adopted by 
the regiment must be apparent to the 
critical observer ; but it should be con- 
sidered that these arise from a perhaps 
too close following of the modes pursued 
in older and more seasoned commands, 
and which, under the antiquated military 
system in vogue throughout the United 
States, are still regarded as correct. Dur- 
ing the encampment of 1889 an earnest 
desire to do duty for its own sake seemed 
evident throughout the command. The 
shortcomings arose from want of instruc- 
tion, the result in a great measure of the 
wide separation of the different com- 
panies during most of the year, and not 
out of heedlessness or from a desire to 
avoid the laborious side of life under 
canvas. 

The merits of the three regiments are 
due in a great degree to their esprit de 
corps, a natural result of their pride inthe 
honorable records of many of their offi- 
cers and some of their companies. The 
defects, aside from those of organization, 
for which the regiménts should not be 
held accountable, spring from a too ardent 
desire to attain a nicety of manipula- 
tion and a precision of movement that in- 
volve a waste of time and interfere with 
the practical. 

Generally speaking, little attention ap- 
pears to have been given to skirmishing, 
the practice of which, as a means of indi- 
vidualizing the soldier, military men can- 
not afford to neglect ; and in those few 
companies which have signalized them- 
selves by pursuit of this method the 
same fault of precision wherein celerity is 
sacrificed to collective exactitude “ stick- 
eth closer than a brother.” It is but fair 
to say, however, that those companies 
which have given attention to the subject 
are able to “ put up” some beautiful ex- 
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amples of what may be accomplished by 
a body of skirmishers on the drill ground. 
The same evolutions if employed under 
fire would be apt to prove less showy. To 
be effective they would have to be a trifle 
less deliberate. 

The manner in which guard duty is per- 
formed irivites criticism. It is quite prob- 
able that the same men, if in active ser- 
vice, would perform this important duty 
with a degree of serious vigilance they 
may not consider themselves called upon 
to exert at an encampment. But the offi- 
cers concerned should not allow them- 
selves to slur the duty of giving their 
subordinates frequent, earnest instruction. 
There are some notable exceptions, of 
course. ‘he Second Regiment bears a 
high reputation in this regard. In the 
First the “crack” organizations do this 
duty as they do all others, ¢. ¢., with care ; 
in the remaining companies things are 
more or less slack. The Third does guard 
duty in an earnest way—the sentinels alert 
and vigilant, but a little crude throughout. 
The officers require instruction and prac- 
tice, and, of course, if they prove to be 
lacking it can scarcely be expected that 
their men will excel them. 

Target practice with small arms is at a 
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low ebb. There is no regular system. 
Each regiment adopts its own standard 
of proficiency, while the small quantity 
of ammunition available, owing to the 
meagreness of the appropriation, limits 
progress. The opportunities for regular 
practice are few, but gallery practice, 
which is inexpensive, might be instituted 
in the armories with beneficial results. 
The system of skirmish firing to which 
so much attention is given by regulars 
is a sealed book to the Alabama troops, 
and in the absence of suitable ranges is 
likely to remain so. These remarks ap- 
ply, but in a less degree, to the artillery. 
The batteries have occasional oppor- 
tunities for practice at floating targets 
in the waters adjacent to their stations, 
but are handicapped by the economic fea- 
ture which is so prominent in the adminis- 
tration of the State Troops. Let it be 
understood that horses, without which a 
light battery may be regarded as a sword 
without a hilt, if supplied at all must be 
furnished at the private expense of the 
members, and it will not be necessary to 
go any further into the question of its 
efficiency as an offensive arm. The rem- 
edy lies in an increased appropriation. 
The cavalry troops are three. Troop A, 
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Second Regiment, is well spoken of by 
inspecting officers. Troop B, First Regi- 
ment, is newly organized and _ possesses 
good material. In the Third Regiment 
Troop C has just sprung into existence. 
It is reported as in promising condition. 
As in the case of the artillery, the mount 
of the cavalry is a matter which touches 
in no uncertain way the pocket of the 
man who rides. And yet the two elder 
troops are well drilled, and have proved 
their efficiency in the service of the State. 

It does not appear that any specified 
physical qualification is required in a re- 
cruit beyond what may be embraced in 
the term “able bodied.” It would be 
advantageous if a system of medical ex- 
amination were instituted, so as to pre- 
vent the enlistment of men apparently 
sound but in reality disqualified by or- 
ganic disease from fulfilling the harder 
and less romantic part of a soldier’s duty. 

Taken altogether, those companies 
which are not stationed in the cities pre- 
sent a creditable appearance. Some of 
them are very well commanded. In oth- 
ers the lack of instruction of officers and 
non-commissioned officers may be reme- 
died. Necessarily these companies have 
less opportunity for practice and _ for 
improvement than their more fortunate 
companions of the towns. Many of their 
members have their homes at greater 
or less distances from the rendezvous 


of their companies, and their weekly at- 


tendance at drills is often a matter of 
personal inconvenience. 

The man who lives in the city can, 
after business is done, stroll leisurely to 
the armory, arrive there fresh and un- 
fatigued, put on his uniform, and for the 
next two hours go through a rattling 
drill, and then as quietly walk home and 
go to bed in time to acquire a full night’s 
rest before the next day’s work begins. 
But with some of his rural comrades the 
case has a far less rosy aspect. These 
must lose half a day's time in journeying 
to the place of drill, arriving there tired, 
dusty and more or less oppressed with the 
knowledge that after the evening’s work 
is done they will be obliged to travel all 
night in order to be in readiness for the 
duties of the coming day. 

There is little that is refreshing in this 
sort of thing, and the enthusiasm that can 
survive its frequent repetition must be of 
fine texture. ‘To find fault, then, with the 
country soldier because he is not as smart 
and snappy as his urban brother would be 
unfair. ‘The remedy for the graver de- 
fects should be sought in an endeavor to 
improve the personnel of his officers and 
non-commissioned officers. He helps to 
elect these. It is to be presumed that 
their positions are worth to them at least 
the sense of satisfaction that comes to 
most men with the possession of a title. 
Then they should seek unremittingly to 
improve their knowledge of the duties of 
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such positions in order that, when they they may be able to handle their com- 
come into contact with others of their mands with reasonable ability. 

regiments at the annual encampments, The man in ranks will do well enough, 
but because of his position in 
ranks he looks to someone to 
guide, counsel and direct him— 
in plain speech, to command 
him. Now comes in the re- 
sponsibility of the individual. 
If he has assisted in the ele- 
vation to the rank of captain 
of one who is, as terms go, “ of 
no account,” then the bitterness 
of the dose that rises brimming 
to his lips is of his own mixing. 
So he should be careful with his 
right of suffrage. 

But the personnel of the State 
Troops is excellent, generally 
speaking. Native born, drawn 
from the best element, full of 
enthusiasm, eager to learn their 
duties, and courting the criti- 
cism of experts, they form a 
body of young soldiers which 
should, if intelligently handled, 
attain a position second to none 
among the volunteer troops of 
the country. 

To accomplish this such an 
organization as has been here 
briefly sketched will be neces- 
sary. Then at the annual en- 
campment all the troops should 
be concentrated for a systematic 
and previously laid out course 
of instruction in those exercises 
which would be practiced by a 
similar body of troops in the 
field; and they should remain 
in camp for at least ten days. 
The time usually spent in camp 
(seven days) is not sufficient to 
much more than oil the machine. 
Just as it is all ready to move 
with smoothness the troops dis- 
perse, those from a distance re- 
turn to their lonely stations, and 
in the remaining fifty-one weeks 
of the year have ample oppor- 
tunity in which to forget much 
of the little they have been en- 
abled to learn. 

When they reassemble most 
of the work must be taken up 
de nove. The presence in camp 
of a body of regular troops (at 
least a company) would be use- 

CAPT. JAMES WADE COX, ful as an object lesson. The 
ADJUTANT OF FIRST ALABAMA STATE TROOPS. place of encampment should be 
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at a distance from the station of any com- 
pany of either regiment. The appropri- 
ation for necessary expenses should be 
sufficient to pay for transportation, subsist- 
ence and all proper incidentals ; and in ad- 
dition to this a per diem allowance should 
be paid to every officer and man present 
and on duty during the encampment. 
Such an expense Alabama is well able 
to incur. It is a question if this prosper- 


THE 


ous State can afford to neglect her troops. 
They are known to be effective; they 
have done good work in quelling disturb- 
ance, in maintaining order, in preserving 
property ; they stand ready to do more, 
and their organized existence should not 
be jeopardized by a lapse into the Zazsser 
faire policy which takes no thought of the 
morrow because of the fancied security of 
to-day. 


FOREST. 


O! coup I breathe into this verse of mine 


The breath of life that fills these woods to-day, 
The whisper soft of winds—the dulcet lay 
Of birds and brooks in harmony divine ; 
Where, to the glorious sun, the solemn pine 
From yonder hill lifts up his arms to pray— 
Where maple boles and burly oaks display 
Their wilderness of limbs, and low incline 
The cedars, casting shadows in the brook, 
Whence, every morn, this baited, hidden hook 
Whips out the spotted beauties, fast and free, 
While freckled fawns, in dells, disturb the dew— 
Of innocence and grace the emblem true, 
Like her—sweet fawn-——-who smiles to-day on me. 


S. N. M’Avoo. 














HESTER’S WEIRD; 


Or, THE MYSTERY 


A STORY 


E were com- 
ing in under 
a topsail,for 
little air was 
stirring, 
barely suf- 
ficient to 
cause our 
heavy hulk 
of a fishing 
sloop to 
leave in her 
wake the 
drift which 
floated on 
the surface 
of the new 
flood of the 
tide, for which we had waited till twilight 
to aid us home, towing a heavy yawl that 
somewhat impeded our progress. It was 
already evening, and we were more than 
a mile from the sandy point which we had 
to round to enter the inner bay, there to 
glide up with the tide between the green 
thatched shore, up-reaching to the mead- 
ow lands, and wide stretches of sand flats, 
to where our moorings were buoyed. 

I was lying stretched at full length 
upon one of the uncushioned seats—soft 
enough for tired limbs. My head was 
pillowed on a damp oilskin suit ; pipe in 
mouth; my eyes wandered dreamily, now 
over the stained, patched mainsail tower- 
ing above, now up to the starlit heavens, 
then back again to the sunburned faces 
of my three companions. They were old 
fishermen—those three ; Captain Benson, 
called Cap for short, and his two sons. 
I was younger then, by many years, than I 
am to-day; but the events which I am 
about to relate are as vivid in my memory 
as if they had occurred but yesternight. 

Our haul for the day had been light, 
and we all were tired. It is not the lively 
day, crowded with excitement, that wearies 
the fisherman. An hour had passed since 
our anchor was shipped and Cap Benson 
threw himself down by the wheel. We 
drifted rather than sailed on toward 
home, each silent and thoughtful, each 
communing within himself and enjoying 
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his soothing pipe. I raised myself to my 
elbow and looked over the side. 

Far astern stretched the dark waters of 
Massachusetts Bay, calm now save the 
long, gentle swell, barely discernible, upon 
which monotonously our boat rose and 
fell. A half mile to our right lay a long 
line of sand hills, above which the moon 
was rising ; and far ahead upon the point 
stood the lighthouse, tall and white, shed- 
ding its warning rays across sea and shore. 
Hardly a cloud could be seen in the 
heavens ; the summer air was warm: and 
moist; there was a great silence all 
around. 

I inhaled a long breath of the soft, 
sweet atmosphere, then sank back to my 
former attitude of repose and observed 
Cap’s eyes fixed upon me. I half smiled, 
and he remarked, in a tone which sounded 
not unlike a good-natured grumble: 

“What wear ye lookin’ fur—Hester’s 
weird ?” 

With startled ejaculations his two sons, 
who sat on the larboard side, sprang to 
their feet and gazed intently toward the 
distant shore; and their cheeks were 
paler than they had been, or possibly it 
was but the brightness of the moonlight 
falling suddenly upon them. 

“We air too fur out to see thet,” added 
the speaker. “ Wait till we hev rounded 
the p’int an’ heave in sight o’ the sand 
flats.” , 

I laughed softly, but the sound reached 
the ears of the two men who were gazing 
out across the sea. They turned sharply 
toward me. 

“What air ye laughin’ at?” demanded 
the elder, John Benson, his face and tone 
expressivé of the utmost contempt and a 
little anger. 

“ Nothing,” I replied gently ; for I had 
no desire to irritate my companions, who, 
though warm friends of mine, were ex- 
tremely hot headed. But as for that, few 
people of our town were not so at the time 
of which I write, and disputes were many 
and frequent. It was at that period in the 
history of the church when, in various lo- 
calities, many of the best people, wearied 
by narrowness and puritanical dogmatism, 
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and awakening to the new idea that there 
should exist a freedom in religion, drew 
aloof from rigid church customs and as- 
serted their independence. These people 
were called “come outers.” The: last 
generation will readily remember the ex- 
citements caused by the followers of 
Emerson and Parker. Instances there are 
of women being cast for weeks into prison 
in consequence of indulging in too great 
a freedom of speech on religious matters. 

The Bensons were as dogmatic as I 
myself had been a year or two previous ; 
and wishing to avoid an irritating dis- 
cussion, my reply to John Benson was a 
gentle “ Nothing.” 

“Nuthin’!” he cried; “air it a habit 
you hev o’ laughin’ at nuthin’; or do you 
doubt that Hester Battles’ weird walks o’ 
nights on the sand flats?” 

“ Aye, John,” I replied ; “I do doubt it, 
never having seen it.” And I pulled vig- 
orously at my pipe—a veritable safety 
valve, 

“ An’ I s’pose you doubt thet Jacob saw 
the angels o’ the Lord descendin’ from 
heaven, don’t you, jest "cause you wa’n’t 
there yourself to see them with your own 
eyes?” 

I made no reply, though I felt the slur 
he cast at me, for I was one of the “ come 
outers.” I hoped he would let the subject 
drop, but he did not. 

“Some folks air never content with the 
word o’ anuther, but must see with their 
own eyes—thinkin’ they’re better ones, I 
s’pose. I have seen it! glidin’ along in 
the starlight like a white cloud on the sur- 
face o’ the sand flat; aye, an’ I could see 
straight through it to the hills beyond! 
But Lord ! I don’t s’pose thet would sat- 
isfy you—you'd have to go an’ tech it!’ 

John resumed his seat, and the Bensons 
all laughed good naturedly—John the 
longest and heartiest. I was a little nettled 
by his friendly sarcasm, but maintained my 
outward composure, and remained silent. 

“Wal,” said Cap Benson, slowly, “ye 
must admit thet ther has been strange 
goin’s on sense these ‘ere ‘come outers’ 
started in on their ungodly career. We 
hev heerd nuthin’ like it afore sense the 
town wear fust settled ; an’, ye must ad- 
mit agin, it hev a curious look. Ye can’t 
gain nuthin’ by renouncin’ the God o’ ye 
forefathers. Them ez brought thet air 


religion over in the AM/ayflower, an’ suf- 
fered an’ died fur it, come putty nigh to 
bein’ in the right. No, no; ye needn’t 
cut in across the hawser o’ my speech, fur 


I’m not a hittin’ at you in pertic’lar—ye 
know thet, my boy ; so let me hev my say.” 

One of the best men I have ever known 
was talking. He was an old sailor who 
had followed the sea for years, and, like 
most of his class, was morbidly supersti- 
tious. But, indeed, most of our towns- 
people were of the same sort. I remained 
silent, and he continued : 

*“ Jest look, now, at the doin’s o’ folks 
sense thet fust body 0’ pussons come out 
o’ the church. They hev had these ’ere 
violent meetin’s, off an’ on, now fur nigh 
a year, an’ every now an’ then some new 
one, most gin’rally a woman, pulls away 
an’ jines these ungodly people—mark ye ! 
I don’t assert thet they air wrong, but 
only it air my opinion. An’ six weeks 
back, who, o’ all the flock the least ex- 
pected to hev done it, jumped the fence 
arter the rest o’ the strayin’ sheep? 
Deacon Battles’ wife, Hester !”’ 

“I think she acted wisely,” I said some- 
what testily. ‘“ Was she, being a deacon’s 
wife, less liable than I to convictions ? 
You know as wellas I do, Cap, that neither 
she nor the deacon had the best of repu- 
tations, nor was over well liked, either in 
the church or out of it.” 

“She air dead! resseqguat in passe!” re- 
plied Cap solemnly, and with a_ bold 
though unsuccessful attempt to quote a 
tombstone legend to be found on nearly 
every slab in our little country church- 
yard. Indeed, so popular at that time 
was that reguiescat in pace that I believe 
there were those who were actually im- 
patient to have it read in conjunction with 
their own names, 

“Ez I wear sayin’,” continued the cap- 
tain, “she come out with the rest who 
had gone afore; come out, ’spite o’ her 
friends’ advice, ‘spite o’ the parson’s 
warnin’, ‘spite o’ her husband’s com- 
mands, to disobey which wear ungodly in 
itself, an’ which goes to show that these 
air folks air in the wrong. But that’s not 
the wust. The deacon returned hum 
with his wife arter that awful meetin’ in 
the church, when Hester j’ined in with 
the ‘come outers’ in singin’ down the 
parson’s voice; they went hum, down to 
their house on the brink o’ the bluff; 
they had words, hard words without doubt, 
harder than ever before in their lives, fur 
hard words air easy to utter on sech sub- 
jects; an’ Hester, half crazed by excite- 
ment, quitted her husband’s roof an’ ran 
out on the bluff overlookin’ the sea. We 
all know the deacon’s temper; we all 
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know how unnarved he wear by the blow 
which had fallen upon him; an’ if he 
follered her, if Satan did fur the time 
possess him,-ez he do say he did; if he 
went so fur ez to strike his wife i 

“What right- i 

“ Now don’t get angry, my boy! The 
deed air done an’ the penalty air to be 
paid. O’ his own free will he run to the 
fust house an’ confessed the truth ; con- 
fessed how she had received the blow, an’, 
staggerin’ back on the edge o’ the bluff 
afore he could seize her, fell over into the 
bay. He confessed it all, my boy, an’ air 
ready to pay the cost o’ his crime. An’ 
if Hester Battles wear drowned, an’ her 
body the food o’ the fishes what we've 
been a ketchin'’, an’ if Hester’s weird 
walks o’ night on the sand flats, ez they 
do say it do, why, to my mind, it air all 
only a visitation o’ God.” 

“ Aye, an’ thet’s right,” muttered John. 

“What right had he to lay his hand 
upon her in a blow?” I cried angrily. 

“Now, my boy, we air ready to admit 
thet, an’ the deacon air, too; an’ o’ his 
own free will he air lyin’ in the county jail 
till sentence air passed upon him, An’ 
thet’s not all. On that same night wear 
the breakin’ o’ the bank an’ the stealin’ o’ 
Lord knows what amount o’ money. ‘The 
deacon can tell, ‘cause he wear the one ez 
had the care o’ it, but thet has got to rest 
till this other matter air settled. No, boy, 
we never had no sech doin’s till these 
‘ete people begun to come out from the 
church.” 

“Let her run outside the buoy, father, ” 
said John Benson, starting up and gazing 
over the side. 

“‘ Outside it be,” replied the other, and, 
turning his attention to the boat, let the 
conversation drop. 

The facts were about as the captain had 
stated. After one of those stormy church 
meetings, in which Hester Battles had 
borne a leading part with the “come 
outers,” she had retired in angry discus- 
sion with her husband, who was bitterly 
opposed to the new sect. Next morning 
all the town was horrified by the news that 
Deacon Battles had unintentionally struck 
her from the cliff whereon they lived, and, 
falling into the sea, she had been drowned. 
Search was at once made for her body, 
but that was never found ; only the hat 
she wore was discovered, cast upon the 
shore, and the belief became general that 
the corpse had been washed seaward by 
the tide. And Deacon Battles was com- 








mitted to the county jail to await his trial. 
With this terrible news came the astound- 
ing fact that, on that same night, the safe 
in the town bank had been blown open 
and a large amount of negotiable funds 
carried away. There was notrace of those 
who committed the robbery ; Deacon 
sattles, the town treasurer, alone could 
tell the actual amount of the theft ; and 
he lay committed to jail without bail. So 
the matter stood six weeks after the com- 
mission of the two crimes, and on that 
same night when we were returning home 
from our day’s fishing. 

About a week subsequent to Hester 
Battles’ death two sailors coming up the 
bay in the evening were terrified by see- 
ing what they supposed to be the mur- 
dered woman’s ghost —or weird, they 
called it—walking to and fro on the sand 
flat, not far from the bluff from which she 
was known to have fallen, They hurried 
to the village to tell their wondrous story ; 
how Hester's “weird” was seen gliding 
without effort along the sands, stopping 
now and then, and at length fading into 
the surrounding air. The story was at 
first doubted; but, being subsequently 
seen by others, Hester’s weird began to 
obtain credence, and finally became a by- 
word throughout the town. I had watched 
upon the beach for several evenings hoping 
to catch sight of it, but, my vigils being 
fruitless, I laughed the affair to scorn and 
attributed it to the superstitious nature of 
the seafaring people. But to return. 

I was still lying in my recumbent atti- 
tude upon the seat. My pipe had gone 
out and I was curiously watching Cap 
Benson’s sons as they stood leaning against 
the upper deck and gazing over the bow 
with solemn faces. After a few moments 
I asked in a bantering tone: 

“What do you see?” 

“JT have seen it; thet’s enough,” re- 
plied John, moodily ; but his eyes were 
not turned from their set gaze. 

I arose and stood beside Cap Benson 
at the wheel. It wanted something like 
an hour of midnight. We had rounded 
the point and our course now lay between 
the sandy, thatch-grown beach upon our 
left and a long narrow stretch of sand flat 
on our right; a channel not a quarter 
mile in width. Away off to the right was 
another narrow channel, and beyond were 
high hills of white sand, toward which the 
flats made in; along range of hills grown 
here and there with scrubby pines and 
wild-plum bushes, and at the extremity of 
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which the lighthouse towered, a tall white 
obelisk in the moonlight. Half a mile 
ahead rose the low bluff overhanging the 
high-water mark, the-scene of that hasty 
crime. We were nearly up to our moorings. 
I loosed the halliards and dropped the jib 
and topsail. Not a word was spoken. I 
confess I was a little awed by my sur- 
roundings. The night was wonderfully 
still; there was only the gentle rippling 
of the water about our bow, the occa- 
sional creaking of a binding block, and 
the dim incessant murmur heard from the 
meadows a little distance away. Off at 
our right the yellow sand flat lay in the 
silver waters like a huge patch of gold, 
gradually growing smaller, slowly sinking 
away, soon to disappear beneath the sur- 
face of the rising sea. Every eye in the 
boat was fixed upon that oasis of golden 
sand. I could hear the breath of my com- 
panions as it came from their lips in 
heavy sighs. Iimagined I could feel the 
intensity with which they were gazing— 
gazing for what? an apparition—a some- 
thing—a nothing! Hester’s weird. 

We moved slowly on toward our moor- 
ings. A command came from Cap Ben- 
son’s lips, and his voice sounded like a 
hoarse whisper, unnatural in my ears, like 
the voice of one who speaks in accents of 
fear or horror. 

“Let go the main halliards!” 

Without taking my eyes from the sands 
on which we were gazing, I reached out 
to the great wooden cleat and loosed the 
rope. The sail came down on arun. In- 
voluntarily we ducked our heads from the 
falling gaff, and the sail was down and 
about us. Cap uttered an oath at my 
carelessness, but I heeded not, for John 
Benson, clearing himself from the can- 
vas, had reached out to seize me by the 
arm in a vise-like grip. 

“ Look! look there! do ye see it now?” 

I looked where his trembling hand 
pointed. A cold chill like ice fell upon 
me. I felt my flesh creep and crawl ; my 
blood seemed to stand in my veins as if 
frozen. I held my breath till my head 
seemed bursting and my eyes too large for 
the sockets. There, on that narrow stretch 
of sand not a hundred yards away, where 
a moment before no human form was 
visible—there, in the white moonlight, 
gliding like a ghost along the sands, was 
the form of a woman—was that majestic 
shadow known as Hester’s weird. I could 
not speak; I could only gaze with my 
companions at that chilling apparition. 


The distance was too great to distinguish 
the face, but there was Hester Battles’ 
form as I recalled it—a form draped in 
garments white in the moonlight, with 
hands crossed upon her bosom, and walk- 
ing slowly along the surface of the sand. 
Moments passed away ; we drifted slowly 
on; the apparition heeded not. 

Cap Benson had left the wheel and 
stood beside me; the boat was swinging 
round ; I heard her bottom grate upon the 
sand. 

“Curse it ! we shall be aground! Push 
off—push off, there ! 

Cap sprang to the wheel as he spoke; 
we seized the heavy oars and pushed into 
deeper water; Iran forward to grapple 
our moorings. It allhad taken less than 
a minute, but when we looked again the 
apparition had lisappeared. The waters 
rippled along the sandy shore ; the cry of 
some night bird sounded loud above our 
heads ; but that narrow flat was silent and 
deserted—Hester’s weird was gone. 

We made trim on the boat and rowed 
to the shore in silence. Hardly a word 
was spoken as we walked to the village, 
where I bade my friends good night, and, 
with strange, unnatural thoughts, hurried 
home to dream of that which I had seen. 

For several days I revolved this strange 
occurrence in my mind. I could not, would 
not, believe, as nearly every person with 
whom I conversed did, that it was an ex- 
hibition of the supernatural. I visited the 
flat by daylight, but found nothing un- 
usual, and several evenings I took my 
boat and pulled up and down the channel, 
hoping to have again presented to me 
that which I had seen, but my efforts were 
fruitless. 

Deacon Battles still lay in his prison 
cell; the complicated affairs of the bank 
were in the hands of directors ; several 
men, strangers in the town, but with the 
air of indubitable authority, came and 
went and asked questions—detectives I 
presume; but no trace of the robber 
could be found. What impressed me as 
curious was the fact that from no quarter 
came the news of the discovery of Hester 
Battles’ body, which, it seemed to me, 
should have washed ashore. I kept my 
thoughts to myself, for I could find no 
person so incredulous as to doubt in Hes- 
ter’s weird; but, possessed with an in- 
vincible idea that I was right in my con- 
jectures, I determined, about a fortnight 
subsequent to my view of it, to make one 
more nocturnal visit to the scene. 
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HESTER’S WEIRD. 


It was between 8 and g o’clock when I 
left home. I took my gun with me, for 
what reason I am sure I could not have 
told ; surely with no intention of shooting 
at the ghost, if ghost it were, but rather, I 
presume, that I felt a trifle bolder with it 
in my possession., There was no moon 
visible, but the night was clear and a 
myriad of stars glittered in the heavens, 
giving forth sufficient light to enable one 
to see a considerable distance. Starting 
from home I left the main street, and, 
turning my steps across the meadow lands, 
damp with the falling dew, I hastened 
away from the village to the distant bay. 
On my previous expeditions I had taken 
my boat and rowed directly down the 
channel between the sand flat and the 
main land ; on this occasion I determined 
to proceed differently. The tide was still 
ebbing when I reached the shore. ‘Tak- 
ing my light gunning float to the water’s 
edge, I embarked ; and, sculling out into 
the bay toa point far above the flat, I 
reclined in her bottom and gazing over 
the rail permitted her to float down with 
the tide. My object was to reach a cer- 
tain point unobserved by mortal eyes, 
and in this I think I must have succeeded, 
for after a few moments my boat grounded 
upon the flat. I sat up cautiously and 
gazed around. I was within a hundred 
yards of where I had seen Hester’s weird. 

The flat was almost bare, for the tide 
was nearly atastandstill. Hereand there 
upon its surface were patches of tall green 
thatch, grown probably from a single root 
deposited there by the tide and spread- 
ing as years went on, till quite a piece of 
ground had become covered. Manya time 
I had made this thatch my concealment 
when gunning for marsh birds; why not 
utilize the same now? Selecting a place 
where the growth was highest I took my 
light float from the water and ina moment 
more was seated upon it in the midst of 
the tall grass. And there I determined to 
sit till the flooding tide drove me off or 
Hester’s weird appeared again before me. 

By half rising from my seat upon the 
boat I could just see over the top of my 
concealment. Not a sign of life was vis- 
ible upon the bare surface of the flat. Far 
down the bay it extended, and off toward 
the west it curved, long and narrow, toward 
the white, deserted sand hills dimly dis- 
cernible against the darker sky. <A gentle 
wind was blowing ; I could faintly hear 
the rippling of the water on the shore, 
and now and then the plash made by the 
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small fishes left in the little pools upon the 
sand. I listened for the sound of oars, for 
I was sure no human form could reach 
that flat save by a boat; but my effort was 
fruitless ; there was in no direction an in- 
dication of what I sought. I sank back 
upon my seat, and, placing my fowling 
piece across my knees, gave way to my 
thoughts. 

My mind reverted to Deacon Battles 
lying in a prison cell for the murder of 
his wife. He was the town treasurer— 
had been for years. He was a man of 
fifty odd years and believed to be wealthy, 
as the times were then. He was not a 
farmer nor fisherman, like most of his 
neighbors, but had a business located in 
a near city ; a broker, a speculator, or 
something of that kind—I never really 
knew what. He was not a man who was 
well liked, but he possessed ample means 
to buy favor and was highly respected. 
Nevertheless I had invincible suspicions 
of Deacon Battles, though I could not 
have told how they originated to save my 
life. 

Moments passed away in silence. Sev- 
eral times I rose and gazed around, but 
saw nothing. My vigilance became re- 
laxed as I drifted into thought. The 
sight of Hester’s weird as I had seen it 
recurred to my mind; a kind of awe,a 
fascination fell upon me; the spell which 
had held me then seemed to be upon me 
now ; a vague horror of its reality; an 
ungovernable apprehension of contact 
with the spiritual. A chill ran through 
my veins. With an irrepressible shudder 
I started to my feet. 

Merciful Heaven! There upon the 
sands, not fifty feet away, stood Hester’s 
weird ! . 

I was frozen into silence. Appalled, 
powerless to move, I could only stand 
and gaze upon it. For the time being 
I looked upon an apparition, I felt that 
I was with one of another world. The 
form did not move, but stood motionless 
in the semi-darkness, gazing out across 
the waters toward the distant village, 
where here and there a light gleamed out 
upon the night. The face was turned 
from me, but I recognized in that tall, 
white form, massive for a woman, in those 
square-set shoulders, the one I had known 
as Hester Battles. Along time she stood 
there, motionless and apparently uncon- 
scious of my presence. An almost un- 
governable desire seized me to turn and 
rush shrieking from the sight; I think I 
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should have done so had not the figure 
at that moment moved, intensifying the 
spell which held me. 

Passing within thirty feet of where, like 
a statue, I stood partially concealed, she 
approached another patch of thatch, and, 
stooping, drew therefrom, where it had 
evidently been concealed, some object 
which I could not then distinguish. * With 
this in hand she rose, and for several mo- 
ments walked to and fro in various direc- 
tions, pausing now and then to listen and 
gaze around, then walking on again in 
seeming measurement. Then she stopped 
short and, to my intense amazement, com- 
mitted a deed which was not at all in 
keeping with her character as an in- 
corporeal identity. She pushed up the 
sleeves of the light-colored garment which 
she wore, and with the object in hand— 
nothing else than a rusty spade—she pro- 
ceeded to dig vigorously into the sand. 

I was amazed—astounded. I could 
hear the grating of the spade in the sand. 
I could see the little mound grow as the 
excavation deepened ; but her back was 
toward me—I could not see her face. 

Is she digging a grave I asked myself; 
if so, surely a strange occupation. How 
came she there upon the flat? I looked 
in all directions, but could discover no 
boat by which she might have reached it. 
Yet there she was, digging deeper and 
deeper into that cold, wet sand. Like a 
flash a new suspicion crossed my mind. 
Settling my gun beneath my arm and 
carefully parting the thatch before me, 
I stepped out upon the bare surface of 
the flat and walked cautiously toward 
her. She did not hear me, so intent was 
she in her occupation, and I stood in si- 
lence a few yards behind her. A close 
inspection revealed the fact that one could 
not see through her to the hills beyond, 
as John Benson had asserted; she was 
indeed a very tangible kind of ghost. 
All unconscious of my _ presence, she 
worked on vigorously. The spade struck 
a hard, unyielding body —a rock, I 
thought. Panting from her exertion, the 
woman straightened up and heaved a long 
sigh. 

“Safe!” she muttered, in an audible 
whisper ; and she gazed anxiously toward 
the dark waters and the distant village. 
Then she turned and saw me standing 
behind her. 

The scream which came from her lips 
was blood curdling in its piercing in- 
tensity ; it rang out across the dark 


waters, and echoing back from the sandy 
hills finally died away like acry of despair 
upon the night. She reeled a little and 
staggered, her feet catching inher skirts ; 
the spade dropped from her hand and 
fell with a dull thud upon theearth. Then 
she stood motionless, staring wildly at me 
in the dim light, her face white as marble, 
her thin lips moving in a vain effort to 
speak. Never had she appeared so ghastly 
as at that moment. She extended her 
palms toward me as if to shut me from 
her sight, then gasped in a hoarse whisper, 
barely audible : 

“ You—what—how—” 

I pitied her. One could not help it, 
seeing her. I thought to relieve her emo- 
tion by speech, and said gently : 

“Hester, for what are you digging ? 
Why are you here?” 

The sound of my voice seemed to in- 
fuse a sudden energy through her frame ; 
her expression changed to that of a wild 
beast driven to bay. Quickly raising the 
wet skirts from about her feet she sprang 
toward me, but I retreated a step and the 
muzzle of my gun stared her in the face. 
She recoiled as from a blow. 

“Stay where you are,” I said, sternly. 
“This is no farce. For what are you seek- 
ing—there?” and I pointed with my hand 
to the excavation she had made. 

“Nothing,” she muttered, sullenly ; then 
turning fiercely upon me, she cried sharply: 
“What isthatto you? Whyare you here?” 
And as if harassed beyond endurance she 
moved quickly a few steps away, wringing 
her hands and stamping violently upon 
the wet sand. 

“ You lie!”’ I cried, harshly, forgetting 
for the moment that I addressed a woman. 
“You lie! and you knowit !” And throw- 
ing my gun down on the sand I seized 
the spade from where it had fallen and 
took up her work where she had left it. 
The iron struck again upon that solid, un- 
yielding obstacle; it was not a rock, it 
was too symmetrical in shape for that. I 
was intensely excited ; I dug vigorously 
around it; I worked the spade beneath it 
and pried upward with all my strength. 
Success crowned my efforts ; it trembled, 
yielded and finally broke away from the 
suction of the sand. I stooped and picked 
it up—a box, perhaps a foot square and 
half as deep, made of tin or zinc and 
water tight. A thrill of exultation ran 
through my veins, for I was confident I 
knew its contents. 

With ominous significance the double 


























HESTER'’S WEIRD. 


click of my gun lock sounded upon my 
ears. I turned like a flash, dropping the 
box at my feet. Careless fool that I had 
heen! Gunning for a ghost! the ghost 
was gunning for me! I was at Hester 
Battles’ mercy and she knew it ! 

She stood not ten feet away, my weapon 
at her shoulder, the muzzle pointed at my 
breast, her finger on the trigger. 

“Don’t move an inch if you wish to 
live!” Her voice was like the hiss of a 
snake; her face was pale—as pale as 
when she first saw me standing behind 
her; but the expression of terror was 
gone—had given place to one of fixed, des- 
perate determination. Looking into that 
pallid, vengeful face, I dared not move; 
I knew my gun was heavily charged and 
accurately aimed; if that hammer fell, 
there could be but one inevitable result. 

“ Inquisitive fool!” she said hoarsely, 
but with wonderful calmness ; “see what 
your folly has plunged you into. I will 
answer your question now, for there is but 
one of two ways for you toturn. I was 
digging for that which you have saved me 
the trouble of exhuming. Do you know 
what it contains? What half the village 
yonder would give up anything but life to 
call their own—nearly $40,000 in money. 
Do you know whence it came? From the 
town treasury. Do you know who com- 
mitted the crime? My husband!” 

Her tone and icy calmness chilled me ; 
I could vaguely imagine her desperate 
determination. 

“T relieved him of the burden,” she 
continued. “A safe place to hide it, was 
it not?” And she laughed derisively. 
“But I dared not hide it near the place 
of my own concealment on the sand hills 
yonder. A cunning idea of mine, was it 
not, to come out from the church and 
have him push me over the bluff into the 
sea? Did the confession of such a crime 
divert suspicion from him of robbery? 
[ thought it would. When the excitement 
of that has blown over I shall turn up 
again in the village, and he, having suf- 
fered sufficiently for his harshness, will 
be set free. Who then will think to ac- 
cuse him of that other sin?” And she 
laughed again, proudly I thought, as she 
dwelt on the scheme ‘of her own cunning 
brain. 

I saw it all, but how much better 
off was I? For there I stood in the semi- 
darkness, covered by my own weapon 
and at the mercy of a most desperate 
Were she to shoot me where I 
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stood there was only a possibility of the 
discovery of the crime. 

“Where have you been, and how came 
you here ?” I asked. 

“Yonder,” she replied, half nodding 
toward the sand hills. “ Itis not far; you 
can walk here when the tide islow. And 
that reminds me, I must get back to the 
main land. Hark you!” She called me 
by name, and her voice was cold and mer- 
ciless. “ You know the truth now, and 
you know the chance of our final success. 
One of two things is for you: return 
home and be silent and you shall share 
equally with us in what lies at your feet.” 

“You have been seen by others” I 
gasped, appalled by her boldness. 

“Bah! I know all that. I have heard 
this superstitious talk half a score of times 
from within a patch of thatch concealed 
as you were. That amounts to nothing ; 
no law restrains me from walking the flats 
when and how I please. Speak; what is 
your answer ?”’ 

“ What is the alternative ?”’ I demanded, 
in a tone which I tried to make firm. 

“ A fool’s question!” she replied ; and 
the weapon was pressed closer to her 
shoulder. “I will take the chance that is 
left me; I will hang for a sheep—not for 
a lamb, if I hang at all. Decide, and at 
once, for the tide is rising!” 

I looked into her cold, glittering eyes ; 
she meant what she said. 

“Can we not compromise?” I pleaded. 

“No!” 

I hesitated. The enormity of the sin 
appalled me. I watched her in the hope 
to seize her unawares ; but she stood like 
a statue, her eye flashing along that deadly 
tube by which I was covered. Her finger 
seemed to press upon‘the trigger ; I trem- 
bled, despite myself. What my decision 
would have been I do not know, for at 
that moment came my deliverance—a faint 
sound through the darkness, the plash of 
oars in the water; a boat was approaching 
the flat. 

She heard it also, and with an irrepres- 
sible start glanced in the direction of the 
sound. It was the opportunity for which 
I had waited. The next instant I had 
seized her; my fowling piece exploded, 
but the charge was spent upon the air. I 
called to the boatmen and received an 
answer. They had landed upon the flat. 

Hester Battles returned to the village 
in my custody, and everybody was amazed, 
save her own husband in his prison cell. 
The stolen funds were returned to the 
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town and the affair adjusted outside of 
the courts. Deacon Battles had been on 
the verge of ruin. 

Such was the reason for Hester Battles 
coming out from the church. But she 
was only an instance; the majority acted 





from far different motives. How well 
her plot might have succeeded had she 
kept away from the treasure she had 
buried, none can tell; but as for me, I 
was at once suspicious of her when the tale 
first reached my ears of Hester’s weird. 








DEEP IN THE WOODS. 


DEEP in the woods some drowsy summer day 
Have you not heard the fauns and dryads pass ; 
Their stealthy footsteps echo on the grass 
As stretched upon the moss you idly lay 
Deep in the woods? 


And through the dim, far-spreading forest aisles 
Have you not heard mysterious whispers faint ; 
Has there not stole to you a nymph’s complaint, 
Or burst of elfish laughter ringing miles 
Deep in the woods? 


The world forgetting with its cares and scorns 
And dreaming there of brownie, sprite or fay, 
Have you not caught their glancing forms at play, 
And heard the winding of their sylvan horns 
Deep in the woods ? 


Ah ! tell me not the woods deserted be, 
That elves and fairies, dryads, fauns are fled ; 
For oft beside my velvet, mossy bed 
They come, a sportive troop, to visit me 
Deep in the woods. 


And peeping ‘neath some overhanging limb 
I see the face of Puck—that knavish elf ; 
And oft the pipes of great god Pan himself 
I hear resound through leafy arches dim 
Deep in the woods. 


EpItH SESSIONS TUPPER. 
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SUMMER SPORTS. 


AMERICANS are fast becoming a sport-loving 
people. Every year sees an increase in the 
number of those who play outdoor games and 
enjoy the pure air of the fields and woods, 
A peculiarly trying winter has severely taxed 
the strength of men and women alike. There 
is no better tonic than the open air and some 
simple game toengage muscles and mind for a 
few hours. What is more enjoyable than a brisk 
ride or a fast jaunt on foot in the early morning ? 

The woods invite the angler and hunter, and 
with the attention and care now devoted to 
game protection and distribution there is some 
chance of at least seeing a bird or getting a 
nibble after patient waiting. And no matter if 
game be scarce; the tramp up hill and down 
dale will awaken a good appetite and sound 
sleep will rest overtaxed nerves. Games, such 
as tennis, archery, croquet, etc., that are social 
in their nature will be more popular than ever 
this year, and boating, coursing and yachting 
are such delightful pastimes, and withal so 
simple, that the number of enthusiasts is con- 
stantly increasing. All inall, let your summer 
be a merry one, 
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ATHLETICS. 


THE saying that in unity there is strength is 
happily demonstrated in the case of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union. In the brief span of one 
year it has become a power in the land, and the 
unfortunate misunderstandings of former years 
between rival factions, each claiming superior 
rights of jurisdiction in athletic matters, have 
almost entirely ceased. True, it is not all plain 
sailing even now. It would be marvelous in- 
deed were entire harmony to spring from dis- 
cord at such short notice. But, in the main, 
athletics are on a better basis now than ever 
before. 

To intelligently legislate for amateur ath- 
letes, and to fix standards which must be strictly 
observed, require a body like the Amateur 
Union, with a national jurisdiction. Minor or 
smaller associations may and can exist, but a 











central body, to which all other organizations 
look for rulings on disputed points, is a neces- 
sity. In this way alone can athletics be made a 
success. : 

As to what constitutes an amateur is a ques- 
tion that is from year to year becoming more 
prominent and important, and it is one not 
easily solved. Still, it is not so difficult to lay 
down rules, but there should be behind them 
sufficient authority to enforce them. 

For years there existed a strong prejudice 
against athletic pastimes in the minds of many 
people, who argued that the time spent in their 
practice was thrown away. This view, as is gen- 
erally known, does not obtain to such a degree 
at the present day, and the change is due to the 
gradual awakening by the people to the neces- 
sity of games by which the body, enervated by 
sedentary occupation, may regain some of the 
vigor that is so requisite for the proper carrying 
on of the affairs of the day. The daily press 
and other publications are doing good work in 
enforcing this view. It isa fact not to be disputed 
that we as a nation have been living at such a 
tremendous speed that we have run the risk of 
physically breaking down. The influx of new 
blood into the country is showing signs of 
weakening, and therefore we must have recourse 
to such means as are best adapted to arouse 
within our people robustness and strength. 

Realizing this condition of affairs we wel- 
come the increase of interest in athletics among 
all classes, and for that reason every effort 
should be made to keep out professionalism and 
to legislate wisely wherever and whenever laws 
are required. 

Very often enthusiasm over new things over- 
comes our calmer judgment. Plausible argu- 
ments have made enthusiasts of the most 
indifferent. Here, again, we need the restraint 
which a powerful body can impose. A line 
must be drawn between the amateur and the 
professional ; and now, when the value of ama- 
teur athletics is acknowledged, is the time to 
mark out a path. 

It seems reasonable that the definition of an 
amateur should be general and ought to apply 
to all sports. The principle involved, the pur- 
suit of health through recreation for its own 
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sake, should be clearly kept in view. Around 
such a broad basis details which apply to the 
different sports can easily be arranged. 

That the union should take up the question 
of baseball was most appropriate. We need 
just that supervision which the Amateur Union 
can give to place amateur baseball on a sounder 
basis. Now that leagues and championships 
have been instituted among the athletic clubs, 
the game will become more popular than ever. 

A recent ruling by the League of American 
Wheelmen regarding bicycling aroused consid- 
erable comment, and there was a certain amount 
of opposition on the part of the union. We are 
glad to announce that an amicable adjustment 
has been made between the two bodies which 
will permit the paying of entrance fees and other 
legitimate expenses as heretofore incurred at 
race meetings, subject to approval by the 
League of American Wheelmen. Bicycling is 
certainly an athletic sport. Many members of 
athletic clubs devote considerable time to its 
practice. Why should it not come under the 
jurisdiction of an athletic body along with other 
sports? This would not do away with a special 
association representing the immediate interests 
of bicycling. Far from it. Let there be an 
understanding as to definitions and terms, and 
one organization helps the other. It does not 
involve the acknowledgment of superior power 
and authority. 


* 
*% 
LACROSSE. 


Ir is a thousand pities that this beautiful 
game is not more generally known, for it pos- 
sesses many features that are useful in other 
games. It is helpful for football, for tennis, for 
all games requiring quickness. But its own 
merits recommend it strongly to the public. 
Picturesque at all times, an evenly-contested 
game is full of excitement. But the growth of 
the game is very slow. That it has secured an 
apparently firm footing at several of the colleges 
is gratifying, for to the college men in large 
part must lacrosse look for support. Such col- 
leges as Princeton, Lehigh and a few others can 
easily make a success of the game; for, instead 
of taking away from the interest in foot and 
base ball, it increases itand makes the players 
all the better fit. Business men naturally find 
it difficult to devote the time to the game that is 
required to get into first-class condition. But 
college men have considerable time at their 
disposal. With the many drawbacks the older 
clubs have to contend with it is very gratifying 
to see that several of these clubs are prospering 
so well. 

The Brooklyn Club is a case in point. With 
« large ball field at their disposal, there is ab- 
solutely no reason why lacrosse should not 
become exceedingly popular in the City of 
Churches during the season. Wise manage- 
ment has brought about this state of affairs. 
What has been accomplished here can be re- 
peated elsewhere. The trouble always has been 
lack of sustained effort. Matches with Cana- 
dian teams are arranged, considerable expense 
is incurred, several games are played, and then 
for weeks nothing more is heard of lacrosse, 
so that the interest of its friends dies a natural 
death. These spasmodic efforts it is true have 


served to keep the game alive, but it has been a 
desperate fight for existence. To say that this 
season will see this sort of thing abolished is 
promising a great deal, but everything indicates 
that a great effort will be made to have more 
frequent games. 

xx 


WOMEN’S SUMMER PASTIMES. 


DuRING the past winter there was a close at- 
tendance of women at the gymnasiums. The 
Ladies’ Berkeley Athletic Club had the pleasure 
of moving into their new home and of enjoying 
its conveniences. Ladies’ bowling clubs flour- 
ishea in New York, Brooklyn and the smaller 
towns, while the tan-bark ring in the riding 
club and schools were filled with many horse- 
women. But now that spring is here and the 
early birds are making ready for flight country- 
wards, the gymnasiums, bowling alleys, etc., 
will be closed and tennis, rowing, driving and 
riding in the open air take the place of indoor 
sports. It is for that reason a suggestion to 
those in pursuit of these exercises will not come 
amiss. It is a too common fault with women 
that when seized by a new idea they are excited 
by a superabundance of enthusiasm and un- 
dertake far more than they have the time or 
strength to manage, and therefore seldom excel 
in many sports. 

Don’t try, in one summer, to master the rudi- 
ments of tennis, the art ot riding well and the 
secret of pulling a strong, swift stroke, or you 
will ruin the hand for them all. Make an effort 
to excel in one. If a kindly providence casts 
your lot for the summer season with those who 
dwell by pleasant watercourses, hire or buy a 
boat of a build suitable tor feminine uses and 
learn to row well, Nota careless, reckless way 
of splashing about with the oars, but scientifi- 
cally, so as to make the most of your strength; 
bend intelligence, will and perseverance to the 
conquest of this pleasant and valuable accom- 
plishment, and you will gain in rowing up and 
down a placid stream all the healthy recreation 
and honest fun English girls find on the 
Thames. 

It is surprising how expert women can soon be- 
come in row ng, and there is quite as much honor 
in being knownas an expert oarswomanas a good 
shot or fine rider. An outfit of boat, oars and 
suit will cost no more than a complete tennis 
rig, and as a boating dress is the most becom- 
ing and comfortable costume in the world, a gi] 
in a boat may be sure she presents a charming 
picture to the masculine eye. If one has the 
whole ocean and a yacht to spend the summer 
in, an opportunity at once offers to become a 
real sailor who can use nautical terms appro- 
priately, box the compass and stand at the 
wheel, watching the rise and fall of the slender 
prow that beats out the white foam as the good 
ship leaps from wave to wave. 

Again, for illustration, we must hark back to 
the exploits of our English sisters, among whom 
are counted many young, pretty, clear-headed 
salts. They not only own their boats, but sail 
them as well, and enter the races against re- 
nowned flyers. Yachting seems the chosen 
sport of Americans, and in the building of 
pleasure craft they excel, while their amateur 
sailors have no small pretensions to skill; yet 
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the American women have for the most part 
been quite willing to idly enjoy the pleasures of 
skimming the blue water in the pretty vessels 
guided by some brother or cousin, while they re- 
mained ignorant of the fact that there was a de- 
cided difference between a jib sheet and top- 
sail. Nothing, perhaps, is so full of life and 
seen exhilaration to one who enjoys the excite- 
nent of the motion as standing at the wheel 
vith a strong salt breeze puffing out the white 
sails and whipping across one’s cheek. 

As to the yachting dress, there are but few 
women to whom it is not highly becoming, and 
unless she be a miss who affects the Dresden 
china Watteau shepherdess pink - and - white 
beauty, fading away early in life, she will en- 
courage the healthy red-brown glow the wind 
and sun love to paint on rounded cheeks ; she 
will let her hair be tossed out of curl by the sea 
breeze; she will let her voice grow strong, and 
after eating three hearty mealsand more during 
the day she will be prepared to sit on deck in 
the moonlight and sing certain well-known 
melodies extolling the pleasures of the deep and 
a life on the ocean wave. 

MARGARET BISLAND. 


* 
* * 


KENNEL. 


THE dog shows held in the leading American 
cities are of world-wide importance, and are 
not only watched by breeders in England and 
Switzerland, but Germans are now taking con- 
siderable interest in these events. Mr. Gustav 
Lang crossed the ocean to officiate as judge of Ger- 
man dogsat Chicago. In the Eastern and more 
settled States New York and Boston will be the 
representative shows this year, the Philadelphia 
club having decided not to have an exhi- 
bition, 

The entry at New York exceeded anything 
known in America, and in numbers there is but 
one English show which surpasses it. In qual- 
ity some of the breeds may be considered to 
equal those shown at the best English shows, 
In sporting dogs, for instance, Robert le Dia- 
ble, Bracket, Revel III., Naso of Kippen, Lad 
of Bow, Lass of Bow and Duke of Vernon 
formed a display of pointers which it would be 
difficult to equal, while English setters were 
nearly ona par, with Monk of Furness, Count 
Howard, Sir Tatton, Cora of Wetheral, Prin- 
cess Beatrice II. and Rockingham. Gordon 
setters, too, have made a great stride, for Beau- 
mont, Bellmont, Little Boy, Heather Harold and 
Zango are far in advance of what was consid- 
ered an average even two years ago, and two 
youngsters that made their début at Chicago 
will help to keep up this high standard. 

At Chicago some very interesting decisions 
were made, and that peer of pointers, Graphic, 
carried off the prize of honor, while the first 
prize winnerin Irish setters at New York met 
defeat at the hands of that renowned dog, Elcho, 
Jr. In the exhibition of sporting dogs this show 
was next in importance to the Westminster 
show. This is not surprising, for Chicago is 
the centre of a very wide area in which a great 
proportion of the population find recreation and 
enjoyment in field sports, whereas the Eastern 
cities are gradually, but surely, year by year, 
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becoming more distant from really good shoot- 
ing grounds. 

Spaniels are steadily gaining favor, and the 
American Spaniel Club are offering challenge 
cups to encourage breeders. For thickly-wooded 
districts there is no reason why they should 
not replace beaters, and if thoroughly trained 
there is the same future for these useful dogs 
that there was for the spaniels in England be- 
fore high cultivation partially deprived them of 
their vocation. 

The larger breeds of dogs are also advancing. 
Hesper, Plinlimmon, Jr., Ben Lomond, Lady 
Wellington, Miranda, Donald and Lady Miles 
make a very fair display in the rough coated 
St. Bernard classes, and Watch, who is now 
here, and Hector, Beauchamp and Victor Jo- 
seph fairly represent the smooth classes. 

English mastiffs needed reinforcement after 
the death of Minting, and in Beaufort and 
Ilford Chancellor, with such consorts as Cam- 
brian Princess and Lady Coleus, they may now 
be said to be up to par. 

At New York there was a vast improvement 
in Great Danes or German mastiffs; but at 
Chicago this was even more noticeable, for at 
the latter show a great team from Germany was 
on exhibition, including the noted winners, 
Hannibal, Helois, Neva and the American 
bitch Irene. The German element is very 
strong in America, and these dogs, of necessity, 
find favor with them; but as yet Americans 
have not learned to see and value the excellent 
qualities they possess, and they consequently 
do not look with so much favor on the breed as 
it deserves. 

A marked improvement was noticeable in 
greyhounds; the classes filled beyond expecta- 
tion, and some of the specimens entirely out- 
stripped those of the past. Conspirator, Master 
Rich, Babazoun and Scavenger are four of the 
best dogs now on exhibition. 

Fox hounds were better represented than of 
yore, both by the English dogs of the East and 
the American style of hound in the West. It is 
evident that fox hunting, like coursing, follows 
in the wake of civilization and progress, and 
that each supplies excitement and recreation 
which is not to be obtained otherwise. 

Society must needs have something to do 
with dogdom, and to many breeders it is nearly 
as important to know the coming breed of dogs 
as it is to the belle to ascertain the latest fashion. 
Majesty and grandeur rule to a large extent in 
the West, and there is but little use for bedecked 
poodles or the small and pretty of any sort. It 
is in the East where the fox terrier’s vim, the 
poodle’s cuteness, the Yorkshire’s beauty and 
the toy spaniel’s merits find appreciation. 

Many of the members of specialty clubs and 
kennel clubs, together with breeders with sur- 
plus stock, are anxious for a better circuit of 
shows in the fall. It is thought that one should 
then be given at New York. This is an impor- 
tant matter with many of the clubs and of the ut- 
most interest to the various breeders, for some 
of the profits of exhibitions should go into their 
treasury, and it is in the fall, on the return 
from the summer resorts, that the sportsman 
buys his dogs and the lady her pet, so that it 
seems to be in the interests of buyers, breeders 
and clubs to support any movement in this di- 
rection. Epwin H. Morris. 
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THE WHEELMAN’S DUTY. 


ONE of the most important questions with 
which the League of American Wheelmen has 
to deal is that of the improvement of roads. It 
is, moreover, one to interest not cyclers alone, 
but almost everyone who has occasion to use 
the public highways, be it for pleasure or busi- 
ness. That there should be so much opposition 
seems unaccountable. The silent steed is in 
such universal use, and has admirers in every 
walk in life, that the one-time prejudice against 
it is almost dead. Now that the riders are 
banded into a vast and powerful association, 
the time has come to do the public a good, even 
if this good is a selfish one. The wheelman 
wants good roads, roads that do not endanger 
life or make it a burden when rainy weather 
overtakes him and what appeared a fair path 
rapidly becomes a morass. But good roads are 
nota benefit to him alone. The cyclist is but 
one of the great number that use the highways, 
and they all share in the benefits. 

An attempt has already been made by a com- 
mittee of the league and a pamphlet has been 
issued in which the advantages are set forth. 
Petitions have been presented to legislatures 
and laws have been framed which await favor- 
able action. The duty directly before every 
wheelman is to interest his neighbors in the 
question, and convince them that it is not bi- 
cyclers alone or in great part who will derive 
immediate benefit from road improvements. 
The teamster who transports goods, the farmer 
who has to take his produce to market, the gen- 
tleman who drives his span of valuable horses— 
they all derive an immediate benefit from good 
roads. 

The first outlay will be considerable, for in very 
many cases old roads will have to be remade; 
but once in order a trifling sum will keep them 
in repair. And here, again, is a point which it 
would be well to bear in mind. Even before 
this present movement gained prominence 
various progressive townships and counties 
built roads, and good ones. Then they allowed 
them to make their own repairs, with the result 
that all the money spent on their construction is 
thrown away and a new outlay is required. To 
keepa road in repair is not acostly matter, and 
a small tax will easily raise the required funds 
and no one should object to such an assess- 
ment. 

If wheelmen all over the country will go to 
work and try to convince the people at large 
that it is a common good they are working for 
and not selfish ends, then their efforts will meet 
with greater success. 


* 
* % 
TENNIS. 


GREEN lawns are again made picturesque with 
tennis nets and groups of enthusiastic tennis 
players, for the long winter of enforced idle- 
ness is happily a thing of the past. Ina few 
sheltered spots it was possible to play the whole 
winter through, for winter was hardly more 
thananame. But those were players dyed in 
the wool. The average wielder of the racquet 
courts pleasant skies and gentle breezes and 
bright sunshine. These are now an assured 


fact, and hence the awakening on all sides to 
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the beauties of the game. Rapid in its growth, 
it is to-day firmly established as a game for 
men and women who can spare an hour or two 
of each day and have access to a lawn or other 
level plot of ground. 

In the long summer evenings no exercise will 
do more good than a lively game with one’s 
friends after the business of the day is done. 
It is this social element in tennis that makes it 
so popular. Of course in very many cases such 
sociability is not exactly calculated to bring out 
all that there is in tennis, nor does it do all 
the good possible in the way of strengthening 
muscles. But it at least serves to bring out into 
the open people to whom fresh air is a necessity 
and who do without it for the simple reason 
that there is apparently nothing which interests 
them. 

Tennis is frequently regarded by the ignorant 
as achild’sgame. Tothem it seems the easiest 
thing in the world to send a ball back and forth 
overanet. Well, it is easy, after many failures 
and long-continued practice have made you per- 
fect. That is one of the charms of the game. 
You can play it a la expert and you can while 
away the time @ la tyro. Adapting itself to 
various needs and requirements, it furnishes 
amusement to all. 

The season now about to open promises to be 
a most interesting one to players and spectators 
alike. Last year’s participation by several Eng- 
lishmen in matches appears to have aroused 
considerable interest on the other side in our 
tennis affairs, and it is confidently expected that 
numerous English experts will be among the 
contestants at our leading tournaments. Such 
visits cannot fail to raise the standard of play 
in the States. 

Among the experts, tennis has become a game 
which, to be played well, requires good physical 
condition. This may appear to the uninitiated 
as strange. To train, for that is the proper 
word, for a game of tennis seems absurd tothem. 
But whoever has engaged in aclose contest real- 
izes the value of condition. How can you beon 
the alert and jump from side to side if your 
muscles are soft and weak? How can you run 
back and forth in your court without condition ? 
Half of the success in a game depends upon the 
accessories, as they may becalled, the other half 
on skill which comes from constant practice and 
natural aptitude. These are points to which at- 
tention should be given. 

Among the interesting events that break the 
monotony of the winter is the annual tourna- 
ment at St. Augustine, Fla. It not only at- 
tracts good players, but has also become a great 
social event, and fashion has signified its hearty 
approval by attending the games in large num- 
bers. Again we have to chronicle the success 
of Mr. O. S. Campbell in the singles for the 
tropical championship, who defeated Mr. T. S. 
Beckwith, a Western expert and winner of the 
all-comers’ prize, after a very close and excit- 
ing contest. Mr. Campbell also won the cham- 
pionship in doubles with his partner, Mr. S. 
Smith. The champion’s further progress this 
season will be watched with interest. If he 
continues to play in his present good form he 
will be a strong competitor in the contest for the 
national championship in singles. 

The importance of tennis as a game and the 
widespread interest in it are demonstrated by the 
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fact that an official organ has been determined 
upon and OutiING is to furnish tennis players 
with news and comments during the season. 
That the magazine will strive to fully justify 
the confidence the association has shown in 
selecting it is assured. 


* 
*% * 
FISHING. 
A RECENT importation of 10,000 English trout 
eggs well illustrates the interest taken by sports- 


men in the introduction and preservation of 
game and table fish. It is but a few years since 
some of our best fish streams were almost with- 
out even a minnow. To-day very few rivers 
remain unstocked. The introduction of foreign 
game fish is a most useful method of increasing 
the number of our food fishes. Many of our 
waters are admirably adapted to their favorable 
development. Let us hope that the trout sent 
here will do as well as those which were similar- 
ly introduced into New Zealand. 


% 
* * 
COACHING. 


THE ancient pastime of coaching continues to 
be an amusement for the very few, for it re- 
quires well-filled pockets to put and keepa coach 
and four on the road. But we note with pleas- 
ure that those whom a kindly fate has favored 
with an abundance of riches are gradually learn- 
ing to realize the enjoyment to be had from 
driving four mettlesome steeds along picturesque 
roads. 

The annual parade of the Coaching Club has 
become an event in the world of fashion, and 
when fair weather favors the coachers the scene is 
one to greatly delight the eye. This and thean- 
nual drive to some point within about fifty miles 
of New Yorkare the only occasions that bring the 
club before the public. The experiment of run- 
ning public coaches has not proved a great suc- 
cess, but private coaches are frequently seen 
bowling along the roads of Long Island or in 
Westchester County, or near such fashionable 
resorts as Newport, Saratoga, or the Berkshire 
Hills. Country clubs are the mainstay of the 
pastime, and as interest in club life is on the 
increase, so may coaching be expected to hold 
its own. 

Par 


ROWING. 


THE great Oxford-Cambridge boat race is 
again a thing of the past, and Oxford has 
stemmed the tide by securing this year a vic- 
tory after a most exciting struggle. The day 
of the race, time-honored Saturday, was 
changed to Wednesday, a day, it was thought, 
not so convenient for the general public, but 
their number was unusually large. The race is 
a great event, not only from the fact that it is 
a time-honored institution, but because nearly 
all English people feel an immediate interest in 
it. This interest is due to the Englishman’s 
inherent love of sport, which inthis contest of 
amateurs is exemplified in the best manner. 

With us the day of the Yale-Harvard race is 
fast assuming asimilarimportance. If at one of 
these races an English ’varsity eight should 


contest with our worthiest champions, what 
crowds of interested spectators would line the 
banks of the Thames, and how thoroughly 
would New London be given over to collegiate 
festivities. OUTING sincerely hopes that a meet- 
ing between the representative ’varsity crews 
here and in England may be trought about. 


= 
x * 
YACHTING. 


AGAIN the possibility of a contest with the 
Valkyrie and the Yarana has gladdened the 
hearts of American yachtsmen. Not that an 
international race for the America’s cup is on the 
cards, but a friendly contest with the two cele- 
brated English flyers and the four fast yachts 
Katrina, Titania, Shamrock and Gracie. At least 
a strong effort has been made on this side of 
the Atlantic to bring about such a contest, 
and a proposition has been forwarded to Lord 
Dunraven and Mr. Ralli which those worthy 
yachtsmen will find hard to decline. 

The offer made by the owners of the four 
yachts mentioned is to the effect that a series of 
races—best two out of three, or three out of five— 
be sailed with a representative yacht selected 
from the four, or a match race with each yacht, 
to be sailed outside of Sandy Hook, fifteen miles 
to windward and return, with an agreed time 
limit. Not only would yachtsmen in England 
feel an interest in the fortunes of their represent- 
ative boats, but it would vastly increase the in- 
terest in the yachting season in this country. 

Interest in this splendid pastime is rapidly in- 
creasing. Not only are there more large yachts, 
but smaller ones and even mosquito fleets are 
more numerous than ever. And what is a good 
thing, the mere racing machine has given place 
in large measure to comfortable boats in which 
long cruises may be made incomfort. The New 
England coast is a picturesque one and furnishes 
numerous safe harbors. Delaware and Chesa- 
peake bays are also good yachting waters, while 
the Great Lakes are but little known to Eastern 
yachtsmen—to cruise through them would to 
many be like going on a journey of exploration. 

A letter from Lord Dunraven to the secre- 
tary of the New York Yacht Club has just been 
made public, in which he suggests the proba- 
bility of his coming over to sail for the inter- 
national cup, provided, of course, an under- 
standing can be arrived at. Lord Dunraven 
refers to his challenge of last year and hopes 
that it will be considered as merely postponed. 
He expresses his willingness to sail his yacht 
this year against any vessel that could have 
been selected to defend the cup last season. 
The difficulty in the way of a race last year was 
the failure on the part of the committee of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron to confirm the challenge 
‘“with condition attached that if the cup is won 
by the club challenging it shall be held under 
and subject to the full terms of the new deed.”’ 

Although an easy explanation of this phrase 
was promised by the committee of the New 
York Yacht Club, time went on, the committee 
was discharged, and there was consequently no 
race. Now, as there seems to be a willingness 
on both sides of the water to bring about a race, 
something definite may confidently be looked 
forward to. 
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1,647 MILES IN 80 DAYS ON HORSEBACK. 


In the fall of 1888, at the time of the imperial 
manceuvres in Southern Russia, a group of 
officers engaged in them were sitting around 
their supper table in the dining tent. The con- 
versation soon became animated as to Russian 
horses and their qualities. In speaking of the 
common cavalry horses, all agreed that they 
were hard to beat for strength and staying 
qualities. From the horse to the rider is but 
one short step, and everyone present considered 
it his duty to relate some feat of horsemanship 
he had witnessed, heard about or accomplished. 
Among others, the ride of Count Subovitch 
from Vienna to Paris was mentioned. This ride 
was made fifteen years ago, and is considered 
by all horsemen one of the most remarkable 
long distance rid-s ever accomplished. 

‘“*Tll do more than that; I will ride from 
here to Paris,’’ said W. V. Asseyeff, the young- 
est officer of the Twenty-sixth Dragoons, 

This brought forth a roar of laughter from 
his oldercomrades, ‘‘ Where in the world will 
you find a horse equal to the task?’’ he was 
asked. 

‘*Oh, any horse from our regiment will do,’’ 
he coolly replied. 

This little episode at the supper table in camp 
was the beginning of a truly remarkable under- 
taking, which required not merely a good rider 
and horse, but a man of energy, pluck and 
experience in the saddle, an expert horseman 
and a sound horse, well tempered and willing 
to stand by his rider in any emergency, and 
equal to any task he might be put to. 

Asseyeff determined upon his route by the 
Emperor Nicholas’ method of locating railroads. 
He took a map of Europe, and, fastening one 
end of a string at Kieff, brought the other end 
to Paris. There he had his route. The straight- 
est, being the shortest, was his choice. The 
horses he selected were two mares, a seven-year- 
old bay of the new Russian breed (a prairie 
horse, resembling the Morgan), and a five-year- 
id black of Anglo-Donish breeding. The Donish 
s the horse used by the Cossacks along the 
River Don, and is often crossed with the blooded 
English stock (three-fourths in this case) and 
called Anglo-Donish. Neither of the horses 
was what horsemen call trained. They had 
been leading lazy lives on splendid feed and 
trifling work. Being familiar with these facts, 
Asseyeff knew they could not be put to hard 
work suddenly, and so began to prepare them 


for the extraordinary task by a special mode of 
feeding and light but constant exercise. 

At first he fed hay and bran; then oats in- 
stead of hay; then nothing but oats, with occa- 
sionally a little salt. During his trip each horse 
consumed on a daily average about 30 pounds of 
oats and but 15 pounds of hay. From the 
amount of feed the horses took, he calculated 
the amount of work they could justly be ex- 
pected to do. At first not more than 30 miles 
were traversedinaday. This rate was gradu- 
ally increased until, in the last few days, a speed 
of 71% miles was attained. 

Having come to the conclusion that the less 
time a horse is saddled the more it will accom- 
plish, Asseyeff rode his horses alternately, the 
black the first and the bay the rest of the day. 
While riding one he turned the other loose, 
giving it liberty to pick grass alorg the roadside 
and take a dvink of water wherever it could be 
found, sometimes from buckets carried by ser- 
vants along the streets. The free horse, al- 
though sometimes a hundred yards or more be- 
hind the other, never strayed away, possessing 
more than ordinary horse sense. Losing sight 
of the rider, it would become uneasy and with 
loud neighing come dashing at full speed to join 
its companion. 

While on the road Asseyeff had to have his 
horses shod twice, and it was most important 
for him to have it done properly. An ill-fitting 
shoe or a nail driven in wrong could have 
caused the failure of the undertaking. 

On his own person Mr. Asseyeff made no 
special preparations, riding ia his uniform, with 
his overcoat strapped to the saddle. During 
his ride he slept from five’to six hours a day 
and felt tired only the first three or four days. 
After that he dismounted in the evening as 
fresh and vigorous as he had mounted in the 
morning, not feeling the effect of eleven hours 
in the saddle at all. 

Having reached a stopping place, he always 
took care of his horses first, put them in a sta- 
ble, groomed, fed and watered them. He 
never entrusted them to anyone, from fear of 
having them injured in some way. It always 
took nearly two hours before he could sit down 
to his meals, as he had to satisfy the curiosity 
of the people gathered from everywhere, anx- 
ious to learn all about the mysterious stranger. 
When that was over, Asseyeff went to the sta- 
ble and laid down to sleep beside his faithful 
horses. The thought of having them stolen or 
taken sick weighed on his mind. Not being 
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acquainted with the locality, he more than once 
nearly broke his neck in the darkness, but he 
rode on untiringly, averaging a little more than 
eleven hours a day. 

The first three days he rode on a walk; then 
for a few days he trotted five minutes out of 
thirty ; then five out of fifteen, and finally kept 
up trotting ten minutes and walking the next 
ten, thereby attaining a speed of six and a quar- 
ter miles an hour. 

It took him fifteen days to reach the western 
frontier of Russia, but the roads were level and 
he met with no impediments. Through Bo- 
hemia, Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt and Lux- 
embourg the roads were very rough. 

Wherever he went he was looked upon with 
suspicion. He was detained five times and lost 
nearly two days through the necessity of having 
to prove his identity. At last, on the morning 
of the thirtieth day, Asseyeff perceived through 
the blue mist the terminus of his long ride—the 
top of the Eiffel Tower. He put spurs to his 
horse and soon entered the city of Paris, having 
ridden 1,647 miles and having been in the sad- 
dle 33934 hours. He dismounted hale and 
hearty, having lost but 8 pounds since he left 
Kieff. His horses were also in prime condition, 
although for the last few days he had made as 
many as 714% miles a day. The news of the 
feat performed by Asseyeff spread through 
Paris and all France like a prairie fire. He was 
the hero of the day and his ride the topic of 
thousands, 

The striking feature of this ride, of course, is 
the great pains Mr. Asseyeff took with his 
horses and the care and attention he bestowed 
upon them, far more than he did upon himself, 
yet he finished his long ride in as good shape as 
he began. His faithful mares carried him for 
thirty long days, and, without suffering any or 
causing their rider any trouble, covered 1,647 
miles in the stipulated time of thirty days. 
Another proof of the force of the Russian say- 
ing: ‘‘Don’t ride harderthan you feed.” 


* 
* 


ANCIENT ENGLISH ARCHERY. 


WHEN the Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston received the members of the Honorable 
Artillery Company of London, few Americans 
recognized, under that designation, the modern 
representatives of the oldest organized body of 
English archers, yet so it is. The Honorable 
Artillery Company was originally a company of 
archers. Itsname, indeed, comes from the French 
phrase for artillery, signifying archers. The 
king’s bowyer, of France, has been, time out of 
mind, in that language styled ‘‘Artillier du Roi.”’ 
The privileges of the English company were 
originally granted by King Henry VIIL., greatly 
extended by King James II., and archery re- 
mained, if not a martial exercise, yet one of its 
pastimes close up to the end of the seventeenth 
century. This is made apparent, among other 
evidences, by the epitaph of one of its mem- 
bers, who died in 1692, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-two, whose mural tablet was placed on the 
south side of Clerkenwell Church, London: 

Sir William Wood lies very near this stone, 
In’s time of archery excelled by none; 


Long did he live, the honour of the bow, 
And his long life to that alone did owe. 









But how can art secure, or what can save, 
Extreme old age from an appointed grave? 
Surviving archers much his loss lament, 

And in respect bestowed this monument, 
Where whistling arrows did his worth proclaim, 
And eternize his memory and his name. 


The first arrows used in England in historic 
times were shot from the cross bow. William 
the Conqueror had a considerable number in 
his army. It was an arrow from one of these 
which slew Harold, decided the battle of Hast- 
ings and the future of the world. Richard I. 
was killed in 1199, at the siege of Limoges, 
by an arrow from a cross bow. Of course it 
does not follow from this that the long bow was 
not in use at so early a period ; no more than 
it afterward followed that, because the long 
bow became the most frequently used weapon, 
therefore the cross bow became obsolete. For, 
so late as the sixteenth century, the cross bow 
continued to be used to kill deer; indeed, it 
remained in common use in Norfolk within a 
hundred years past to kill rabbits, being pre- 
ferred as less startling than the gun. Nor has 
skillin its use yet disappeared in that county, 
for within the past ten years there was a cross- 
bow man there who would outdo William 
Tell by shooting an apple off his wife’s head, 
ten shots running, day after day. 

Certainly, however, before the battle of Cressy 
(1345) the long bow had, as a military weapon 
with Englishmen, superseded the cross bow. 
To the use of it, indeed, in preference to the 
cross bow, which the French continued to use, 
may be largely attributed Cressy’s famous vic- 
tory. The French could not cover their cross 
bow strings from the rain which fell previous to 
the battle ; the English,could protect their long 
bows, and the bringing them into the fight in 
better condition materially helped, if it did not 
actually procure the victory. 

At the battle of Poictiers, too, in 1356, the 
long bow played an important part by decimat- 
ing the enemy’s cavalry, and Henry V. attributed 
his victory at Agincourt mainly to the skill of 
his archers. 

The ‘‘ Wars of the Roses’’ brought military 
events within the coasts of England itself, and 
in the reign of Edward IV. Parliament decreed 
that every man should have a bow his own 
height, and use it, too,,on certain days or be 
fined, and every township was to make butts for 
the purpose. Their use has passed away, but 
many a ‘“‘butts green’”’ still remains to attest 
the efficacy of this statute. 

It was not until the end of the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. and the beginning of that of Rich- 
ard III. that firearms first became the ally, 
afterward to become the supplanter, of the long 
bow. For a long time the bow was held in 
high esteem. Witness the language of Henry 
VII. (1488), forbidding the use of the cross bow 
(the use which had been so fatal to France), be- 
cause ‘‘the long bow had been much used in 
this realm whereby honor and victory had been 
gotten against outward enemies, the realm 
greatly defended, and much more the dread of 
all Christian princes by reason of the same.”’ 

Certainly for two centuries afterward the bow 
and arrow, although gradually discarded as a 
military weapon, remained the favorite pastime 
of the court and of the English Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company. 
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TO MY OLD TENNIS RACKET. 


’Tis true thy shape is not the one 
For which the leading players care ; 
Long since thy days of style were done, 
And thrown aside, thou liest there. 
But old and battered thou th thou art, 
Though loose and broken be thy strings, 
The sight of thee unto my heart, 
A flood of happy memory brings! 


Yes, let me see: here is the place— 
Here on the handle—where she tried 
To scratch her name—I faintly trace 
The pin-made letters spreading wide ; 
And here’s the silken bow she made 
And fastened on: I'll ne’er forget 
How wretchedly I always played 
When she was with me in the set. 


But pshaw! what use in thinking more 
Of days that ne’er will come again ? 
Of dreaming day dreams o’er and o’er 
And sighing for what might have been ? 
Some other fellow claims her now, 
As partner in the game of life ; 
No “singles’’ more can she allow, 
For last month she became a wife. 


And so, old friend—for friend thou art, 
Although outside Dame Fashion's pale, 
I have resolved me not to part 
With thee, by barter, gift or sale ; 
And, though I may not use thee more, 
For memory’s sake I'll keep thee yet, 
And in my fancy, oft play o’er, 
Those by-gone “love games” at the net. 
MELVILLE. 
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Tuis department of OurinG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football, On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. Sassther with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, *‘ Editor of Our- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended 
ment should be addressed to** The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


‘or the Editorial Depart- 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Photographic Society of Columbia Col- 
lege has elected these officers: President, Julien 
T. Davies, ’91; secretary, D. W. Taylor, ’g1; 
treasurer, H. R. Taylor, ’gr. 


AMATEUR photographers and tourists will 
learn with pleasure that the Harvard Dry Plate 
Company have put onthe market a dry devel- 
oper which requires only the addition of water 
for use. This developer is perfectly reliable and 
is for sale by all photographic stock dealers. 

Tue New York Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers are fitting up their new quarters at 12 
West Thirty-first street in a very complete man- 
ner. 


THE amateur photographers of Ridgewood, 
N. J., have formed a club and intend erecting 
a building, which will be thoroughly equipped. 
The officers are: President, P. O. Terhune; 
secretary, R. B. Walton; treasurer, F. Levien. 

Tue Photographers’ Association of America, 
which will hold its next convention in Wash- 
ington on August 12, has secured a space in the 
Smithsonian Institute in which to hold its ex- 
hibition. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE games committee of the A. A. U. has 
made out its schedule for the season, which was 
adopted at a meeting of the union held in New 
York on March 20. The dates assigned the dif- 
ferent clubs for games are as follows: 

May 10—Manhattan Athletic Club. 

May 17—American Athletic Club. 

May 24—Staten Island Athletic Club. 

May 26—Park Athletic Club. 

May 30—New Jersey Athletic Club. 

June 7—New York Athletic Club. 

June 12—Actors’ Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion of America. 

June 14—Acorn Athletic Club of Brooklyn 
and Schuylkill Navy Athletic Club of Philadel- 
phia. 

June 21—Berkeley Athletic Club. 

June 28—Eastern championships of the Ama- 
teu, Athletic Union and games of Lorillard De- 
bating and Athletic Association. 

July 4—Scottish-American Athletic Club. 

July 5—National Athletic Club. 

July 12—Riverside Athletic Club, of Newark, 
N 


July t9—Manhattan Athletic Club. 
al 26—Star Athletic Club of Long Island 

ity. 

Aug. 2—Lorillard Debating and Athletic Asso- 
tion. 

Aug. 9—West End Athletic Association, of 
Newark. 

Aug. 16—Pastime Athletic Club. 

Aug. 23—American Athletic Club. 

Aug. 30—New Jersey Athletic Club. 

Sept. 1—Staten Island Athletic Club. 

Sept. 6—Riverside Athletic Club. 

Sept. 13—Amateur Athletic Union’s national 
championships at Washington, D. C., and 
games of Lorillard Debating and Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

Sept. 2o—Manhattan Athletic Club. 

Sept. 22—New York Turn Bezirk. 

Sept. 27—West Side Athletic Club. 

Oct. 4—New York Athletic Club. 

Oct. 11—Manhattan Athletic Club. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Massachusetts, helda series 
of games in the Pratt Gymnasium in March. 
Record-breaking performances were rewarded 
with gold medals. Prizes were also given to 
first and second in each event. The Ladd prize 
was awarded to the class of ’92, winner of most 
prizes. A. A. Ewing, ’92, won the prize for in- 
dividual general excellence, 











THE joint games of the American Athletic 
Club and Company H, Seventy-first Regiment, 
in the latter’s armory, in March, were interest- 
ing and resulted as follows: 50 yards—F. M. 
Reilly, National A. C.; time, 5 4-5s. 440 yards 
—M. Florsheim, Am. A. C.; time, 60 3-5s. 880 
yards—E. Billings; time, 2m. 13s. Mile walk 
—W. R. Burkhart, P. A. C.; time, 7m. Mile 
run—H. Hjertberg, N. J. A. C.; time, 4m. 41 
2-ss. Tug of war, final heat—Pastime ye OM 
(Kling Brothers) defeated the Berkeley Athletic 
Club by 13% in. 

AT the seventh annual indoor meeting of the 
Lehigh University Athletic Association in March 
the several events were well contested. Among 
these the running high jump and the several 
wrestling events were creditable performances, 
The class of ’90 was awarded the class cup, hav- 
ing won a majority of points. 

THE Alpine Athletic Club, of San Francisco, 
Cal., held a series of handicap games at Harbor 
View Park in March, with the following results : 
100-yards run—R Luttringer (1 yd.); time, 
ae om Oe. Eldridge (2 yds.), 2. 880 yards— 
5 ee Garrison (30 yds.); time, 2m. 9s.; E. P. 
Moody (15 yds.), 2. Mile walk—P. N. Gafney 
(scratch); time, 7m. 36s.; C. A. Eldridge (20s.), 
2. Pole vault—J. Sexsmith (scratch) ; height, 8 
ft. 10% in.; C. Meyer (1 ft.), 2. Putting 16-pound 
shot—C. A. Eldridge (3 ft.); distance, 28 ft. 2 
in.; F. M. Howard (4 ft.), 2. 440 yards—J. D. 
Garrison (5 yds.); time, 54s.; H. C. Cassidy (10 
yds.), 2. Standing broad jump—C. Vaultee (1 
ft.); distance, 9 ft. 3 in.; J. Sexsmith (6 in.), 
2. Throwing 56-pound weight—J. Sexsmith 
(scratch); distance, 15 ft. 1 in.; P. N. Gafney 
(1 ft.), 2. 220 yards—J. D. Garrison (2 yds.) ; 
time, 24%/s.; C. A. Eldridge (3 yds.), 2. Half. 
mile walk for novices—H. C. Cassidy ; time, 
3m. 47s.; C. Meyer, 2. Running high jump— 
Poo Gafney (scratch) ; height, 5 ft. 1% in.; C. 
Tulter (scratch), 2. Throwing 12-pound ham- 
mer—C, A. Eldridge (35 ft.); distance, 66 ft. 
6 in.; P. N. Gafney (30 ft.), 2. 120 yards—J. D. 
Garrison (2 yds.); time, 12 3-5s.; E. P. Moody 
(4 yds.), 2. Running broad jump—J. D. Gar- 
rison (18 in.); distance, 16 ft. 4 in.; H. C. Cas- 
sidy (18 in.), 2. 880 yards ‘‘ Alpine’ run—P. 
N. Gafney; C. A. Eldridge, 2. Mile run—H. 
C. Cassidy (scratch); time, 4m. 58s.; E. P. 
Moody (50 yds.), 2 


THE Union Athletic Club, of Chicago, IIl., 
gave a series of competitions at the Casino in 
March which were well attended, and at which 
some creditable performances were made. 


W. Pottock-HILL is credited in the London 
Field with having won a handicap half-mile 
race at the Christchurch athletic games, Ox- 
ford, England, on March to, in the remark- 
ably fast time of Im. 57s., from scratch. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Ath- 
letic Club was held at the club house on March 
11. There were two tickets in the field, and the 
election resulted as follows: President, W. G. 


Schuyler ; secretary, F. G. Sturges; treasurer, 
H. A. Rogers; captain, G. J. Bradish. The 
following governors were elected: To serve 


two years, G. W. Scott, J. J. O’ Donoghue, F. L. 
Rodewald, J. B. Moore, A. A. Jordan, M. E. 
More, T. C. Taylor and Dr. G. M. Hammond ; 
to serve one year, R. W. Rathbone and T. B. 





OUTING FOR MAY. 


Clarke. A meeting of the new board of gover- 
nors was held on March 18 to elect a vice-presi- 
dent (Mr. Schuyler having been elected to the 
two offices, one on each ticket), and J. J. Mc- 
Cook was chosen for the office. 


THE Detroit Athletic Club held its annual 
meeting in March, and elected these officers : 
President, F. K. Stearns ; secretary, H. B. Joy; 
treasurer, J. W. Bigelow ; captain, J. C. Lodge. 
The annual reports showed the club to be in a 
very prosperous condition. 


A COMMITTEE of five was recently appointed 
by the Staten Island Athletic Club to meet a 
committee of the Corinthian Athletic Club, also 
of Staten Island, with the ultimate object of 
effecting a consolidation of the two clubs. It 
was also decided to build a $6,000 gymnasium. 


THe Michigan Athletic Association, of De- 
troit, Mich., elected the following officers on 
March 11: President, W. C. McMillan; secre- 
tary, C. T. Wilkins ; treasurer, C. K. Brandon. 


THE recently-organized Warwick Athletic As- 
sociation, of Middletown, N. Y., has completed 
and opened a new three-story building con- 
taining offices, dressing, reception and billiard 
rooms, as also a handsome gymnasium. The 
officers are S. S. Van Saun; secretary, F. Wil- 
drick ; treasurer, F. M. Cummins. 


THE last of the series of Yale University gym- 
nasium contests took placeon March 14. Moyle, 
*gI (3 ft. 10 in. handicap), won the shot-putting 
contest with 34 ft.6in.; Dustan (4% in.) won the 
running high jump with 5 ft. 5 in. 


THE Pastime Athletic Club, of St. Louis, hav- 
ing succeeded in raising the requisite funds, has 
decided to erect a handsome club house, to be 
on a par with our Eastern palaces. 


THE University of Vermont has become a 
member of the New England Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association, which includes Amherst, 
Brown, Dartmouth, Polytechnic Institute, Trin- 
ity, Wesleyan, Williams and Worcester. The 
field day will be held on May 28 at Worcester, 
Mass. 


THE new grounds and track of the Olympic 
Athletic Club, San Francisco, Cal., are finished 
and have been turned over to the athletic com- 
mittee. The athletes of the club are now able 
to indulge in regular training. 


Ata meeting of the Pacific Coast Amateur 
Athletic Association, at San Francisco, in March, 
E. P. Moody, of the Alpine Athletic Club, was 
elected secretary, vice J. J. Jamison resigned. 
It was decided to hold the championship meet- 
ing on the new grounds of the Olympic Athletic 
Club on Memorial Day, May 30. 

THE Swarthmore College tug-of-war team, 
class of ’93, met and defeated the University of 
Pennsylvania team, 93, in the gymnasium of 
the former, on March 15, by 2 in. and 13 in. 
in two pulls. 

At the meeting of the A. A. U. board of man- 
agers on March 15, the New Haven, St. George 
and Yonkers athletic clubs and the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Athletic Association were admitted 
to membership. 

THE Brighton Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, has 
taken possession of its new house, and is in a 
flourishing condition. 
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OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


PHILLIPS-ANDOVER and Phillips-Exeter ath- 
letic associations held successful winter meet- 
ings in March. The Andover record for putting 
the shot was broken by Perham, ’go, with a put 
of 34 ft. % in. 

AT the annual indoor gymnastic tournament 
of St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y., held re- 
cently, Straub distinguished himself and estab- 
lished a reputation as a gymnast by winning 
the flying rings, parallel and horizontal bar 
competitions. 


THE third annual competition for the Ameri- 
can Amateur Gymnastic Championships was 
held under the auspices of the A. A. U. on 
March 18, in Central Turn Hall, New York city. 
These were the events and winners: Rope 
climbing (22 ft.)}—J. Hoffman, N. Y. Turn 
Verein ; time, 6 4-5s.; B. Sanford, Wood’s Gym- 
nasium, 2; H. Woerner, Am. A. C., 3. Par- 
allel bars (highest possible score, 45 points)—G. 
Ahl, Newark T. V., 43%; B. Klein, m2 Be Ve: 
and N. J. A. C., 40%, 2; F.B. Guth, Essex A. 
C.,, 38; 3: Club swinging (highest — 
score, 30 points)—F. Schroeder, N. J. m 
28%: J. Harris, Metropolitan ‘A. a, “a ay - 
H. Hjertberg, N. {. &, ©., 27,3. Horizontal 
bar (highest possible score, 45 points)—G. Ahl, 
Newark T. V., 4244; F. J. Hosp, Manhattan A. 
C., 35, 2; H. Woerner, American A. C., 33, 3. 
Flying rings (highest possible score, 45 points) 
—R. Stoll, N. Y. A. C., 43%; F.M. Hartshorne, 
™ ©. & Gi, Ge. 2: i, Woerner, American 
A. C., 3. The winner seems to have this com- 
petition at his mercy, having won it from 1885 
to date against all comers. The prizes were 
the regular die medals of the A. A. U. Gold 
to first, silver to second, and bronze to third. 


THE final competitions at Swarthmore Col- 
lege for the cups presented by Dr. Schell took 
place in the gymnasium on March 19, with the 
following results: Pole vault—Roberts, ’g0; 
height, gft.3%in. Running high jump——-Bond, 


*gt (8 in.); height, 5 ft. 7 in.; Ackerman, ’90 
(5 in.), 2; Roberts, ‘90 (scratch), 3. Putting 16- 
ee shot—Hart, ’ 92 (2 ft. 3 in.); distance, 32 
» Gin. ; Ackerman, *go (scratch), 2; Lippincott 
a ft.), 3. 


THE Actors’ Amateur Athletic Association of 
America, composed strictly of men in the dra- 
matic profession, filed its certificate of incor- 
poration on March 1g, which was approved and 
ordered filed by Judge Andrews. 

AT the second annual gymnastic competitions 
of the Y. M. C. A., Toronto, in March, Howard 
Elliott was awarded the ‘‘all-round’’ medal, 
with W. Elliott a close second. 

THE Xavier Athletic Association was organized 
on March 26, and will share the Xavier Club’s 
house at 50 West Sixteenth street for the present, 
but anticipates building a large gymnasium. 


THE spring games of the Twelfth Regiment 
were held in their armory, New York city, on 
March 27. Noteworthy was the performance of 
Luther H. Carey, M. A. C. and Princeton College, 
who won the 60-yards race, running three heats 
in the remarkably fast time of 6 3-5s. Careless- 
ness marked the placing of some of the men for 
the mile run, which necessitated a repetition of 
the race. This happily did not affect the final 


result, but greater care should be taken in se- 
lecting competent officials. 
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THE colleges in Ohio have formed an inter- 
collegiate athletic association, comprising Den- 
nison, Buchtel, Wooster and Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Oberlin and several others have decided 
to enter, and it may be necessary to institute a 
northern and southern circuit. The principal 
event will be a field day in the spring. Pro- 
vision has also been made for tennis, baseball 
and football contests. 


THE Ridgefield Athletic Club, of Albany, at 2 
recent meeting, decided to hold a tennis tour- 
nament shortly. Chauncey P. Williams, Jr., 
was elected treasurer, vice Benjamin Johnson, 
resigned, and ‘William Bruce reassumes the 
secretaryship. 


THE Chicago Athletic Association was organ- 
ized March 22, and will shortly commence the 
erection of the finest club house in the West, 
on the principle of the Boston, New York and 
Manhattan athletic clubs. 


THE Twenty-second Regiment Athletic Asso- 
ciation held their second annual spring games 
in the armory on March 22. The contests were 
limited to members of the regiment. W. D. 
Day, New Jersey A. C., gave an exhibition mile 
run in the very good time of 4m. 47 3-5s. 


AT a meeting of the Silver Gate Athletic Club, 
of San Diego, Cal., Mr. W. E. Hayden was 
elected president, F. Goodendorf secretary, and 
A. Whitmore treasurer. The club is planning 
to have athletic grounds and a club house of its 
own very soon. 


THE Titan Athletic Club, of New York, at its | 
annual meeting elected the following officers: 
President, Edgar Tate; secretary, R. T. Lyons ; 
treasurer, T. J. McIntyre ; captain, J. Gorey. 


THE Harvard Athletic Association held three 
winter meetings during March, in the Hemen- 
way gymnasium. The most notable perform- 
mances were the high jumping of Fearing, ’93, 
who, from scratch, made 5 ft. 10% in.; the 
exhibition of rowing on the machines, by 
the ’Varsity crew, the running of four dead 
heats by Andrade and Alward in the 1o-yards 
run, and the great performance of Green, who 
made a record of 7 ft. 3% in. in the fence vault, 
which is within half an inch of the world’s 
record, 


THE Haywards Athletic Club, of Haywards, 
Cal., has elected the following officers; Presi- 
dent, F. Hough; secretary, L. H. Ponder; 
treasurer, D. Chisholm. 

THE New York Outing Club has purchased 
from the Bath Beach Athletic Association their 
house and grounds ‘at Bath Beach. It will at 
once lay out the grounds and erect a large addi- 
tion to the old club house. Here the members 
intend to foster and develop athletic sports. One 
of the principal features will be aquatics. 


BASEBALL. 


News comes from England that a professional 
baseball league has been organized, and that 
eight teams have been made up to contest for 
the championship. Most of the players are 
members of former football teams, and, as base- 
ball players, will receive from $10 to $15 a week, 
the same as they received as football players. 
The league at present embraces clubs in Man- 





chester, Preston, Birmingham, Derby, Wolver- 
hampton, Stoke, and two clubs in Liverpool. It 
is probable that the league’s circuit will be in- 
creased to twelve clubs. 


THE Detroit Athletic Club has joined the A. 
A. U. Baseball League. 


THE University of Michigan is considering the 
advisability of sending its ball team East to play 
with Eastern college teams. New grounds have 
been secured on which a fine diamond will be 
laid out and a grand stand erected. The out- 
look for a good team is promising. 


Tue Rahway Athletic Association, of New 
Jersey, proposes to make baseball a leading fea- 
ture during the summer months, and has already 
arranged numerous games with leading teams. 


Tue Interscholastic Baseball League, of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, is composed of six clubs: Bos- 
ton Latin School, English High, Roxbury Latin, 
Hopkinson's, Cambridge High and Latin, and 
Browne and Nichols. The season opened on 
April 25. The president of the league is R. B. 
Beals, Roxbury Latin School, and the secretary, 
C. H. Mills, Hopkinson’s, 


Tue Amateur Athletic Union will pay the ex- 
penses of the baseball teams traveling to and 
fro for the purpose of playing scheduled games. 


THE baseball committee of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union has issued a circular to all amateur 
athletic and baseball clubs in the United States, 
inviting their attention to the organization of a 
series of contests to decide the amateur baseball 
championships of the East and West. 

Entries, accompanied by a fee of $50, may be 
made, with the understanding that a schedule of 
baseball games will be played on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays following the initial game, which 
will be played Friday (Memorial Day), May 30, 
during June, July, August and September, to be 
composed of teams in and about New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Detroit. 

The winners of the scheduled series of games 

at New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Wash- 
ington, or of such of them as may be played, 
will play a series of three or five games for the 
Eastern baseball championship, at such dates 
and places in September, 1890, as may hereafter 
be determined, the winning team to be awarded 
an emblematic pennant annually. So, likewise, 
will the Western amateur baseball champion- 
ships be decided by winners of the Detroit, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis series of games, or such of 
them as may be played, the winner of which 
will also receive an emblematic pennant annu- 
ally. , 
Teams winning the Eastern and the Western 
amateur baseball championships will be called 
upon annually to compete for the amateur base- 
ball championship of the United States, at such 
dates and places in September or October, 1890, 
as may be hereafter determined, the winning 
team to be awarded the silver trophy to be known 
as the Amateur Athletic Union Baseball Cham- 
pionship Trophy. 


PRINCETON’S baseball team, which has been 
coached by Keefe, will consist almost entirely of 
old players, and may therefore be expected to 
give a good account of itself in the games with 
Yale and Harvard, 





-will turn over to it all racing matters. 
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BICYCLING. 


Tue Farragut Bicycle Club, of Chicago, was 
organized in March with these officers: Presi- 
dent, W. R. Wiley; secretary-treasurer, W. A. 
Fletcher; captain, C. S. Downs. The club is 
made up of members of the well-known Farra- 
gut Boat Club, which in this new branch of 
sport will doubtless soon gain additional fame. 


A METHOD to bring out members for the yearly 
club run has been adopted by the Boston Bicycle 
Club which ought to be efficacious. A fine of 
$5 will be exacted of all members who fail to 
ride a wheel at the annual run. 


THE spring meet of the Maine Division, L. A. 
W., will be held at Lewiston, on May 30. 


THE Melrose Club, formerly known as the 
Melrose Cycle Club, proposes to erect a hand- 
some club house, to cost, when finished, between 
$14,000 and $16,000. About half of this amount 
is already in the hands of the club treasurer. 


StupEnTs of Park Avenue Institute, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., have organized a bicycle club, and 
have chosen the following officers: President, 
S. B. Jones; secretary-treasurer, H. Jennings. 
The club starts with thirty-two members. 


A NEW athletic organization has been formed 
at Harvard which is called the Harvard Bicycle 
Racing Association. The Harvard Bicycle Club 
In view 
of the prominence which bicycling has gained in 
Harvard sports this arrangement is a very com- 
mendable one. 


A PETITION to the Legislature of Rhode Island, 
praying for road improvement legislation, was 
recently presented, which represented men worth 
over $15,000,000, almost all business men’s as- 
sociations, boards of trade, etc., signing the 
petition. 

THE question of paying legitimate expenses of 
competing cyclists, for some time under discus- 
sion in the A. A. U. and’ L. A. W. circles, re- 
garding its propriety, has at last been amicably 
decided, and what at one time looked like a se- 
rious misunderstanding has been happily avert- 
ed. The rule now in force requires that all 
cycle and athletic clubs shall ask for permission 
to pay expenses of wheelmen to race meetings. 

On the part of the A. A. U., the following 


‘ resolution was adopted : 


‘* Resolved, That no athletic club, a member of 
the A. A. U., shall be permitted to pay any ex- 
pense or expenses whatever, directly or indi- 
rectly, of a member or members of such club, 
except when such member or members are actu- 
ally traveling to or from and are in attendance 
as competitors at competitions. Any athlete 
who shall accept or receive consideration for 
his services under the guise of his expenses (an 
excess over the actual cost of transportation to 
and from competitions and hotel bill while in at- 
tendance as competitor) shall, on proof of same 
before the board of managers of the A. A. U., 
be declared a professional, and the club or or- 
ganization implicated with such athlete shall be 
dealt with as provided for in Article IX. of the 
constitution.”’ 

THE Racing Board of the L. A. W. 
amended Rule G to read as follows: 

Rule G.—Any cycle or athletic club will be 
allowed, under special sanction of this board, to 


has 
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pay the entrance fees and actual necessary 
traveling expenses of a member, or members, 
whom they may desire to represent them at a 
race meeting ; but without this special sanction 
no competitor in amateur events shall accept 
from his own club, or from a club promoting 
sports at which he competes, any payment for 
his expenses under penalty of suspension from 
the track for a time at the discretion of the 
board. 

A. C. BANKER has offered a medal to the 
member of the Manhattan Bicycle Club making 
the greatest mileage during the current year. 
A medal for the second highest mileage has also 
been offered by another club member. 

THE associate cycling clubs of Philadel- 
phia will hold an inter-club run on Decoration 
Day to Devon. 

IN order to insure fast racing, the promoters 
of professional cycle races in England have de- 
cided to give smaller prizes than usual, unlessa 
certain time is beaten. In the latter case, prizes 
nearly double the value of those at present 
given will be offered. 

W. S. CAMPBELL, the well-known racer, of the 
Berkeley Athletic Club, has considered all the 
terms of the acceptance of his challenge by 
Lumsden, of the Chicago Cycling Club, and ex- 
presses his satisfaction with the distances selected 
—a mile, quarter mile and half mile—and also 
with the date of the first race, June 21. The 
prize is to be of the value of $150. 


THE New Haven Bicycle Club has decided to 
join the League 6f American Wheelmen, and 
the by-laws and constitution will be so amended 
as to conform to League requirements. 


BILLIARDS AND POOL. 


AT the Boston Athletic Association rooms Dr. 
James Dwight and Mr. Warren M. Hill played 
for the pool championship of the club on March 
22, which Dr. Dwight won by 100 to 75. 

In the amateur handicap billiard tournament 
which took place at Maurice Daly’s Assembly 
Rooms, Brooklyn, in March, Arthur Townsend 
won first prize, a diamond stud. The entries 
and handicaps were : Arthur Townsend and H. 
S. Haskell, 500; W. H. Barnard, 350; Dr. Jen- 
nings and Mr. Keeney, 300; G. Moulton, 275. 
In the game with Keeney, Townsend gained the 
. amateur record for high run and average. His 
run was 257, and his average 17 7-29. 

The games won and lost during the entire 
tournament are: Townsend won 4, lost 1; 
Jennings won 3, lost 2; Haskell won 3, lost 2; 
Keeney won 3, lost 2; Barnard won 1, lost 4; 
Moulton won 1, lost 4. 


BOWLING. 


THE bowling tournament held by the Astoria 
Athletic Club was won by Liberty Club No. 1, 
with a score of nine games won. The Saturday 
Night Club secured second place. 

N. MuNSIE carried off the average medal in 
- the prize tournament of the bowling team of the 
Yorkville branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. His average was IgI. 

THE Wheelmen’s Bowling League Tourna- 
ment has ended, the Atlanta Club, of Newark, 
being victorious. 
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THE Jersey City Athletic Club team has settled 
the championship of the Amateur Bowling 
League, and once more the pennant of that 
organization will fly from the club house ‘‘on 
the hill’’ in Jersey City. 

THE ten highest men in the Amateur Bowling 
League series, concluded in March, are as fol- 


lows : 
Games 


No. Players. Clubs. Played. Averages. 
I Olmstead Jersey City 12 183 

2 Carter alma 10 173 4-5 
3 Warner Elizabeth 12 169 1-6 
4 Hathaway Palma II 168 5-11 
5 Green Oritani 12 168 1-12 
6 Banta, J. W. Oritani 11 167 1-11 
7 Dimock Elizabeth 9 167 

8 Dudley Elizabeth 8 165 7-8 
9 Davis Jersey City II 165 3-11 
10 Fisher Oritani 9 164 7-9 


The team averages were as follows: Jersey 
City A. C., 1,601; Elizabeth A. C., 1,580; Ori- 
tani Field Club, 1,55734 ; Palma, 1,573; Staten 
Island A. C., 1,491 5-6. 


CANOEING, 


THE Atlantic Canoe Club has been lately 
organized at Ocean Grove, N. J. The secretary 
is F. T. Ballard. The burgee is a white ground 
with red and blue bars, The club will hold 
races this season on the lake at Ocean Grove 
and also on Shark River, with a cruise in Sep- 
tember. 


Ar the monthly meeting, on April 1, of the 
Newburgh Canoe and Boating Association, 
Messrs. Harry M. Waring, Theodore C. Hall 
and C. L. Waring were elected the regatta com- 
mittee for the coming season. The association 
will hold monthly regattas for prizes, during 
the summer, commencing in June. There will 
also be special events for special prizes. 


THE Brooklyn Canoe Club has put its club 
house in first-class order and expects a lively 
season. A novel cruising canoe, built last year 
by a member of the club, which received con- 
siderable criticism, being supplied with bilge 
boards instead of centreboard, proved so ser- 
viceable that two new boats were built the past 
winter on the same plan. 


THE annual meeting of the Lake St. Louis 
Canoe Club was held at Montreal on March 29. 
The various reports showed the club to be ina 
very satisfactory condition. The club will hold 
its annual meet on Lake St. Louis. 


THE tenth annual meeting of the American 
Canoe Association will be held this year at 
Jessup’s Neck, between Little Peconic Bay and 
Noyack Bay, just opposite Shelter Island. The 
place is easily accessible by either boat or rail. 
The camp will open on August g and continue 
until the 23d. 

THE fourth annual meeting of the Passaic 
River canoe clubs was held on March 22, with 
representatives from the Arlington, Bayonne, 
Crescent, Hoboken, Ianthe, Orange, Paterson 
and Rutherford canoe clubs. It was decided to 
hold the fourth annual meet on Newark Bay, on 
May 30 and June rand2. A perpetual sailing 
trophy, to be raced for at the annual meet of the 
clubs, is to be purchased. 

THE Washington Canoe Association will be 
merged into the Analostan Boat Club, of Wash- 
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ington, D.C. This union will make canoeing 
one of the features of the Analostan Club, as 
all the members of the canoe association own 
canoes. 

THE Yonkers Canoe Club will hold its open 
regatta on July 12. 


CRICKET. 


CRICKET promises to obtain a firm foothold in 
Milwaukee during the approaching summer. 
A club has been organized, the Cream City, 
with the following officers : President, F. Bailey; 
captain, R. S. Smith ; secretary-treasurer, How- 
ard Thornberry. 

THE Cricket Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania has determined upon inter-class 
games, a scheme which will greatly increase in- 
terest in the pastime among the students. 

CoLuMBIA COLLEGE will have a cricket club, 
and hopes to be able to put a strong eleven in 
the field. There are many members of the law 
school who are good players. An effort will be 
made to secure playing accommodations in Cen- 
tral Park. 

THE Ottawa Cricket Club anticipates a most 
successful season, and a number of important 
home matches will be played by Toronto, Galt, 
Guelph and Hamilton. 

THE Germantown Cricket Club has declared 
its opposition to the proposed changes in the 
method of conducting cricket matches. The 
club is, however, not averse to making changes 
which would be beneficial to the interests of the 
game. A resolution has been adopted express- 
ing the opinion that the best kind of matches for 
Philadelphia cricketers are one-day matches, 
and captains of elevens are urged to begin at as 
early a time in the day as possible, and that af- 
ter each club has batted one full inning play 
should be continued, if there be any time re- 
maining before the hour fixed for drawing 
stumps, either under the American plan or un- 
der the usual system. 

THE two matches of the greatest local interest 
this season will, without doubt, be the ones be- 
tween the Staten Island Cricket and Baseball 
Club and the Manhattan Cricket Club. Last 
year the two clubs did not meet; the year pre- 
vious Staten Island scored two victories over the 
Manhattans. Both clubs will put strong teams 
into the field this year. The first match will 
take place at Livingston, S. I., on June 14; the 
return game, on the Manhattan grounds, Pros- 
pect Park, on August 7. 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING. 


THE fourteenth annual race for the amateur 
cross-country championship of England took 
place March 1 at Sutton Coldfield, near Bir- 
mingham, about 9 miles being traversed. E. W. 
Parry (champion), Salford Harriers, was first 
home in 53m. 1os.; W. H. Morton, Sal. H., 2; 
W. J. Fowler, Finchley H., 3; L. Souch, Wor- 
cester H., 4, and R. Jeff, W.H.,5. The Salford 
Harriers’ team finished first by two points ; 
Worcester Harriers, second, by one point ; 
Birchfield Harriers, third, by thirty points; 
Finchley Harriers, fourth ; South London Har- 
riers, fifth ; Clydesdale Harriers, sixth; Godiva 
Harriers, seventh, and Haddington Harriers, 
eighth, 
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THE annual cross-country race for the ama- 
teur championship of Scotland was decided at 
Tynecastle, Edinburgh, on March 8. 

Hannah, of the Clydesdale Harriers, the first 
man home, covered the distance (about g miles) 
in 56m. 52s. 

The Clydesdale Harriers’ team finished first, 
beating the Edinburgh Harriers’ team ten points. 
The course was very heavy. 


THE cross-country team of the College of the 
City of New York held a handicap run of about 
6 miles at Fort George, March 8, which was 
won by Baynes (scratch) in 47m.; Angell (3m.), 
2, and Goldbacker (3m.), 3. 


THE invitation moonlight run of the Prospect 
Harriers, of Brooklyn, and guests, held March 
8, was highly successful, a slow and a fast pack 
being sent off, the former captained by J. H. 
Mellor and the latter by J. D. Lloyd. 


THE National Cross-Country Association of 
America gave a handicap cross-country run on 
March 15 over the race track and infield of Mor- 
ris Park, a distance of 8 miles. It was impos- 
sible to see the shoes of any of the runners 
while waiting to be sent off, the mud being very 
deep. W. D. Day, N. J. A. C. (scratch), gave 
away Starts ranging from 30s. to 74m. to about 
113 starters. He caught and passed Sidney 
Thomas (30s.) after about 3 miles had been run, 
stopped W. T. Young (1m.) on the fifth mile, 
passed the leader about 7% miles from the start, 
and finished first with a beautiful spurt down the 
muddy stretch in the very fast time of 53m. 34s., 
winning the Hera/d cup for the fastest time over 
the course, the silver bowl for the first man 
home, a silver souvenir (given each starter by 
the N.C. C.A.), and helped the New Jersey Ath- 
letic Club team win the New York Jockey Club 
cup presented to the team having the first six 
men home. F. Kuhlke, Prospect Harriers (6m. 
30s.), 2; C. B. Gardiner, N. J. A. C. (6m. 45s.), 
3; Sidney Thomas, Manhattan A. C. (30s.), 4; 
E. Edwards, Acorn A. C. (4m. 15s.), 5; E. 
Hjertberg, N. J. A. C. (1m. 45s.), 6. The New 
Jersey Athletic Club team finished first, with 
forty-nine points, and the Prospect Harriers 
second, with sixty-five points. 


THE Alpine Athletic Club, of San Francisco, 
Cal., held their initial cross-country run at 
Sausalito in March. After a run to Fog Station, 
some 3 miles distant, and return, the men par- 
took of the usual cooling-off bath and enjoyed 
a hearty repast. 


THE Olympic Athletic Club, of San Francisco, 
Cal., held its tenth cross-country run at Sau- 
salito on March 16, some twenty-eight men 
participating, running to Lime Point and return, 
a distance of about 7 miles, which was covered 
in 55m. 

AT a meeting of the Rockaway Hunt Club 
held on March 12, at the Hotel Brunswick, the 
following-named persons were elected gover- 
nors: John E. Cowdin, Lawrence Turnure, Jr., 
Frederick Tilden Brown, E. La Montagne, Jr., 
George H. Adams, A. O. Tower, René La Mon- 
tagne, Middleton S. Burrill, John D. Cheever, 
Leonard Jacob, Jr., David I. Haight and Farley 
Clark. 


Tue Westchester Hunting Club, known for- 
merly as the Country Club, has been reorganized, 
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and will be newly incorporated. The president 
is Col. Delancey Kane, and the trustees are H. 
N. Potter, L. Jacob, H. Reynal and L. Sackett. 
A farm house has been rented about 3 miles 
from White Plains. T. J. Havemeyer will be 
master of the hunt. 


CURLING. 


A LARGE number of curlers witnessed a match 
between two rinks of the Rideau Club of Ottawa 
and two rinks of the Montreal Curling Club, on 
March 25, in the Thistle Rink, Montreal, for the 
Quebec challenge cup. In the first half the vis- 
itors more than held their own; but in the sec- 
ond half the Montrealers pulled themselves to- 
gether, and succeeded in winning the match 
and retaining the cup by eighteen points. 

THE final four-rink match for the Lindsay- 
Peterborough (Canada) challenge cup was won 
by Lindsay by fourteen points. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


THE recently-formed association at Olneyville, 
R. I., for the protection of game and enforce- 
ment of game laws has adopted the name 
of Rhode Island Game Protective Association. 
A charter will be secured and efforts made to 
organize branch associations in all parts of the 
State, so that each locality may be more effec- 
tively protected by local associations. Quail 
will be liberated throughout the State. 

THERE has been introduced in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature a bill which provides that any 
person who shall kill, or cause to be killed, any 
woodchuck or ground hog within the limits of 
the commonwealth shall receive the sum of 25 
cents upon presentation of the proof. 


A MAGNIFICENT display of live trout was made 
by Commissioner Blackford in his place in 
Fulton Market, New York, on April 1. There 
were shown land-locked salmon from the Adi- 
rondack, the Caledonia and the Cold Spring 
hatcheries, and trout from the Old Colony trout 
ponds and from the ponds of the Tuxedo and 
South Side clubs. The chief feature of the 
show was a 4-pound live trout from Mr. James 
Annin’s private ponds at Caledonia, Livingston 
County, New York. 


BLACK bass fishing in New York State opens 
May 30, 

FLOUNDER fishing has been unusually good in 
Jamaica Bay. Catches of from fifty to sixty 
have been brought in by old anglers, while 
even tyros have had good luck. The fish, 
owing, no doubt, to the mild winter, were 
larger than for some seasons. Measurements 
of average sizes gave 18 in. for length and 8 in. 
across. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE Football Association of the University of 
Michigan has secured a place where a gymna- 
sium can be fitted up, and as soon as the appa- 
ratus is in place the candidates for the next sea- 
son’s team will be set at work. Most of last 
year’s team will be available, and the vacancies 
can be filled with good men. The team has 
agreed to return to Ann Arbor from their vaca- 
tion by September 1, and will then begin hard 
practice. 
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WITH all the brutality supposed by some to be 
connected with American college football, no 
serious accidents have happened thus far. The 
Lancet sums up the casualties of the last English 
football season, and shows that the game in 
England needs considerable modification, for no 
less than thirteen deaths are reported, to say 
nothing of lesser injuries. 


PRELIMINARY football practice has been begun 
at Princeton and Harvard with a view to putting 
into the field next fall men who have mastered 
the rudiments of the game. Passing, interfer- 
ing and kicking are being practiced at both 
colleges. 


A GAME of football was played at St. Louis, 
Mo., in March, between the Wyman Institute 
and Shurtleff College, in which the institute team 
was victorious by a score of two to one. 


AN interesting schedule of games has been 
arranged by the Eastern Football Association of 
Canada. Four clubs at present form this asso- 
ciation, and as they are very much on an equal- 
ity, some very close matches are anticipated. 
The spring season begins on May to and ends 
on June 7; the fall season opens on September 
13 and ends on October 18. The winner of the 
series plays the winner of the Western associa- 
tion series in the West this year, on November 
15, for the championship of Canada. 


MANAGER WILLIAMS of the Cornell football 
team has published a financial statement show- 
ing the receipts last season to have been §2,- 
452.28; expenditures, $2,825.20; leaving a de- 
ficit of $372.92. Great efforts are being made 
by the students at Cornell to make up this loss. 


THE Princeton graduate football advisory 
committee has been increased to five members 
instead of three, as formerly. The new mem- 
bers are Duncan R. Edwards, ’85, of New York, 
and Harry Thompson, ’77, of Philadelphia. 


HOCKEY. 


A MosT amusing hockey match was played in 
the Victoria Rink, Montreal, in March, by teams 
representing the Montreal Stock Exchange and 
the Bank of Toronto, The participants were not 
all experts, so amusing incidents were of fre- 
quent occurrence. The bankers played a little 
the better, and consequently their goal was sel- 
dom in danger. Just before half time was 
called the first goal was scored for the bankers, 
to which another goal was added in the second 
half. 


AN exciting game was played at the Rideau 
Rink, Ottawa, between the second team of the 
Ottawa Hockey Club and the Ottawa University 
Club. The match resulted ina draw, each team 
scoring two goals. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


THE Federation of Homing Pigeon Fanciers, 
of Washington, D. C., since its organization 
early in January has rapidly increased in mem- 
bership, proving conclusively that the sport of 
flving homing pigeons is gaining popularity. 
This is the first local federation organized in 
America, and has the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Samuel Wallace; secretary and treasurer, 


















Lewis Turner; race secretary and counter- 
marker, Frank Reamer. 

THE first homing pigeon race of the season in 
Washington was from Leesburgh, Va., a dis- 
tance of 45 miles in an air line. The first bird 
in made the distance in6% hours. This time 
is good, considering that the weather was rainy 
and foggy. 


LACROSSE. 


Tue Bridgeport Lacrosse Association, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is a new organization, and it prom- 
ises to do all in its power to make lacrosse popu- 
lar in Connecticut. A large and enthusiastic 
membership has been secured, with these offi- 
cers: Honorary president, Gen. T. L. Watson; 
president, George Henderson; secretary-treas- 
urer, F. S. Slosson. 


THE new officers of the Brooklyn Lacrosse 
Club are: President, J. R. Flannery; secretary- 
treasurer, N. B. Evans. 

Jouns Hopkins University will puta very strong 
team in the field this year. Many of the Druid 
team are also students at the university, and as 
such play on the team. A strong effort will be 
made to win the intercollegiate championship. 

THE freshmen at Princeton College are very 
much interested in lacrosse and are practicing 
in large numbers. Games with the Lawrence- 
ville Preparatory School team are being ar- 
ranged, as well as with Lehigh and other col- 
leges. 

THE announcement is made by the Lehigh 
University Burr that in continuance of its es- 
tablished custom of awarding annually a gold 
medal for the best individual record in some 
branch of athletics, one will be awarded this 
year to some member of the lacrosse team. 

THE Capital Club, Ottawa, Canada, looks for- 
ward toa lively season. The club is very popu- 
lar with the lovers of the Canadian national 
game, 

THE lacrosse team of the Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club, will be an unusually good one this 
season, several of the old and valuable players 
having signified their intention to once more 
play with the team. 

THE Philadelphia Lacrosse Club has elected 
the following officers: President, E. H. Alden; 
secretary, W. Patterson; treasurer, Thomas 
Lewis. The club has a large membership, in- 
cluding many Canadians. 

THE Metropolitan Lacrosse Association, an or- 
ganization representing lacrosse interests in 
New York and vicinity, has elected these officers : 
President, J. R. Flannery, Brooklyn Lacrosse 
Club; vice-president, T. Earle, College of the 
City of New York; secretary-treasurer, J. C. 
Smith, Stevens Institute. Last year the pen- 
nant was won by the Brooklyn Club. 


KENNEL. 


THE first annual dog show of the Maryland 
Kennel Club was held from March 18 to 21 in- 
clusive. The total number of entries was 3185, 
including many noted dogs. The exhibition 


hall was somewhat too small for the number of 
dogs on hand, 
very slow. 


consequently the judging was 
The attendance was good and the 
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kennel club members did everything in their 
power to make the show a success. 


THE Rochester Dog Show opened with 293 
entries in 123 classes, which shows a falling off 
from last year. The judges were Major J. M. 
Taylor, for setters, pointers and fox hounds; 
A. C. Wilmerding, for spaniels; H. W. Lacy, 
for deer hounds, greyhounds, dachshunds, 
beagles, bassetts and pugs, and James Mortimer 
for the remaining classes. 


THE celebrated smooth-coated St. Bernard 
dog Watch has been bought for goo guineas 
by Mr. John Poag, of Toledo, Ohio. Watch is 
white, with orange face markings, and was 
whelped November g, 1887. 


Mr. W. K. TAuNTON, who came over from 
England to judge at the New York show of 
1888, has sent on the English mastiff Beau- 
fort for stud and show purposes. He is not 
only a noted prize winner and the repeated win- 
ner of the Old English Mastiff Club’s Challenge 
Cup, but he is also a good sire and should there- 
fore be of great value to mastiff breeders. 


Tue Great Dane or German Mastiff Club, 
which was recently formed at Chicago, is in- 
creasing the interest in this majestic dog, and 
at New York, Chicago and other shows there 
were many new faces. Nero, a very powerfully- 
built harlequin dog; Harriss, a fawn dog of 
great power, and many others competed in 
these classes. Newfoundlands do not seem to 
gain popularity and we have yet to find someone 
to take an interest in this breed and demonstrate 
that this dog when true bred is really as useful 
as he is ornamental, which cannot be said of 
some of the other larger breeds. He will cer- 
tainly ever remain unexcelled as a water dog, 
and along the coast and in the lake districts this 
should not be overlooked. 


THE Occidental Coursing Club, of California, 
elected the following officers to serve the ensu- 
ing year: S. O. Gregory, president; T. J. 
O'Keefe, John Grace, S. Milliken and C. C. 
Wilkinson, vice-presidents; S. L. Abbot, Jr., 
treasurer, and J. F. Carroll, secretary. 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


In the tournament of the United Amateur 
Rifle Ciubs of New Jersey, the Howard Rifle 
Club won twenty-two consecutive matches and 
first place. The club also succeeded in breaking 
the record on points, which for eight years had 
been held by the Essex Rifle Club. The score 
made was I,1I29, exceeding the old record by 
one point. The prize is a special gallery rifle, 
and the club also becomes the holder for one 
year of a magnificent silver water set, known as 
the ‘‘ Our Own Trophy.’’ Second place was se- 
cured by the Excelsior Rifle Club. 


Tue Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association 
will hold its first annual tournament at Abilene, 
Kan., from May 13 to 15, inclusive. 


THE champion trap shooters of the United 
States Cartridge Company recently defeated a 
team of ten California marksmen at San Fran- 
cisco. A handsome trophy had been provided, 
and aftera sharp contest it was won by thecham- 
pions. The conditions of the match were ten 
men per team chosen from the East and West 
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combination and the State of California ; fifteen 
birds per man, American Shooting Association 
revised rules. 

The score was as follows: United States Car- 
tridge Company’s team, 137; California team, 
130. 

A VERY novel match was shot at Frankford, 
Pa., on April 7, between W. Wolstencroft, of 
Philadelphia, and Rolla O. Heikes, of Dayton, 
Ohio. The conditions were: 100 standard tar- 
gets thrown from three traps at unknown an- 
gles, 28 yards rise, use of both barrels allowed. 
Heikes made the wonderful score of 94, making 
a run of 67 straight. Wolstencroft’s highest 
run was 26, and his total 88 out of the possible 
100, using his second barrel twelve times. The 
record made by Heikes is likely to stand for some 
time, as g4 out of 100 at 28 yards rise is cer- 
tainly great work. 


THE expert trap shots of the country mak- 
inga tour of the United States in the interests of 
the United States Cartridge Company finished 
in Boston, Mass., a series of thirty-two matches 
between the Eastern and Western teams, 40 
birds per man, 30 singles and 5 pairs. J. R. 
Stice, Jacksonville, Ill., of the Western team, 
shooting a 12-bore hammerless Parker gun, 
made the wonderful average of 93 per cent. of 
birds shot at in all kindsof weather. 


ROWING. 


Ropert F. Herrick, ’90, has resigned the 
captaincy of the Harvard University crew, and 
James P. Hutchinson, ’90, was selected as the 
most available and elected to fill the vacancy. 


A RACE between Yale University and the 
Atalanta Boat Club has been arranged, and will 
be rowed on New Haven Harbor, May 24. 
The distance will be 4 miles. 

THE great annual race between Oxford and 
Cambridge was rowed onthe Thames on March 
26. A very large crowd gathered along both 
banks of the river, and the interest displayed 
was without parallel in the annals of the race. 
The Cambridge crew was a decided favorite in 
the betting. Oxford was first away, but Cam- 
bridge, pulling a faster stroke, shortly overtook 
the Dark Blues and passed them, which posi- 
tion they soon relinquished. At Hammersmith 
Bridge Cambridge led by half a length. 

Three miles from the starting point both 
crews were pulling on even terms. Then Ox- 
ford forged ahead and won the race by a length 
in 22m. 3s. The course was the usual one, 
from Putney to Mortlake, a distance of 4 miles 
and 2 furlongs. The Dark Blue crew was made 
up as follows: 

OXFORD. 


Bow—W. F. C. Holland care + . « pounds, 152 
2. P. D. Tuckett (Trinity) . . Se mm ie oo 
3 B.B. LL. Posey Gomme . . ws te ce OO 
4. C. H. St. J. Hornby (New) Ten ee eee 
s Lore Amotn (NeW) oc st tt cs Oe 
: Guy a Cae a ik am: cies i me ek i Gs 

R. Rowe (Magdalen) . . - * 163 
bake W. A. L. Fletcher (Christchurch) . a 
Coxswain—J. P. Heyward-Lonsdale (New) ‘o 122 


Five of the men—Holland, Puxley, Ampthill, 
Nickalls and Rowe—had seats in last year’s 
boat, but their relative positions were all 
changed. 

This was the forty-seventh annual contest, the 
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first race having been rowed from Westminster 
to Putney in 1836, when the ‘‘light blue’’ of 
Cambridge went to the fore. Cambridge con- 
tinued to have a good deal the best of it until 
1861, when the ‘‘dark blue’’ of Oxford got an 
innings of nine years without a break, but Cam- 
bridge again wrested the laurels from her rival 
in 1870. Since 1864 the race has always been 
rowed over the course from Putney to Mortlake, 
and the fastest time has been Igm. 25s., in 1873, 
and the slowest 25m. 48s., in 1866. Oxford has 
now won twenty-four, and Cambridge twenty- 
two races. The race of 1877 resulted in a dead 
heat. 


AN elegant silver cup has been presented to 
the Harlem Regatta Association by the New 
York Herald, to be rowed for by four-oared shell 
crews at the annual regatta of the association, 
which will this year be held on the Harlem 
River on Decoration Day. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY hopes to place an excel- 
lent freshman crew on the water this year. The 
men, under Courtney’s training, are doing well. 


A RACE rowed in March at Orlando, Fla., be- 
tween Gaudaur, Hamm, Ten Eyck and Hosmer, 
over a mile course, straight away, resulted ina 
victory for Gaudaur, who was first in two heats. 


TENNIS. 


THE fourth annual tournament for the na- 
tional tropical championship at St. Augustine, 
Fla., was begun on March 17. Among the en- 
tries were T. S. Beckwith, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
one of the best players in the West; H. F. Pea- 
cock, of England, a player of much strength; 
R. V. Beach, a well-known player; H. G. Tre- 
vor, winner of the trophy the first year, and T. 
C. Harrison, of the Merion Cricket Club. 

In the preliminary round, Beckwith beat T. 
Whittridge, Peacock beat Ludlow (by default), 
Beach beat Goldy, Smith beat Harrison, Tre- 
vor beat Hopkins (by default), R. Whittridge 
beat Day, and Dulles and Richards drew byes. 

The first round resulted as follows: Beck- 
with beat Peacock, 2-6, 6-2, 6-1; Beach beat 
Trevor, 6-2, 7-5, and Dulles beat Richards by 
default. 

The second round gave these results: Beck- 
with beat Beach, 6-3, 6-2; Dulles beat Smith, 
6-3, 5-7, 6-3. 

The third round resulted in a victory for Beck- 
with, who defeated Dulles, the score being 7-5, 
6-0, 6-3. This gave the winner the all-comers’ 
prize, a handsome silver pitcher. 

The chief event of the tournament, however, 
was the contest between O. S. Campbell, the 
winner of the tropical championship last year, 
and T. S. Beckwith. Brilliant deliveries and 
returns were made by both players, and for 
some time the result of the match was in doubt. 

Finally Campbell’s greater coolness and ex- 
perience pulled him through, and he won bya 
score of 6-4, 5-7, 6-2, 6-4. 

In the doubles, the preliminary round re- 
sulted as follows: Beach and Trevor beat Rich- 
ards and partner by default; Peacock and 
Goldy beat Dulles and Beckwith, 6-2, 6-2. 

First round—Beach and Trevor beat Peacock 
and Goldy, 6-2, 6-4. Campbell and —— beat 
Harrison and R. Whittridge, 6-3, 6- 

The final contest between Campbell and 
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Smith and Beach and Trevor was a most ex- 
citing struggle, it requiring three and a half 
hours to decide it. It took five sets to settle the 
match, three being deuce sets, with a total of 
sixty-three games. In the first and last sets 
Beach and Trevor led their opponents, 4-1, and 
then 5-2, but by phenomenal playing they drew up 
and took both sets. In the last set Beach and 
Trevor needed but two points to win the cham- 
pionship, but point by point their adversaries 
crept up by a series of extraordinary plays and 
made the score 5 and 6 and ‘‘7 all,”’ and finally 
won the match amid much applause. The 
wear from the work and heat was very fatigu- 
ing. Beach excelled in powerful back-hand vol- 
leys. Campbell placed beautifully, while the 
others got in most effective low-hand shots. In 
many rallies the balls went back and forth ten 
to twenty times. The score follows: 

Oliver S. Campbell and G, Stuart Smith versus 
Rodmund V. Beach and H. G. Trevor, 7-5, 1-6, 
10-8, 4-6, 9-7. The closeness of the match is 
shown by the fact that the defeated party won 
one more game than the victors out of a total of 
sixty-three. 


YACHTING. 


THE new officers of the New Jersey Yacht 
Club are as follows: Commodore, J. B. Scott ; 
corresponding secretary, G. E. Gartland ; treas- 
urer, G. S. Brown; regatta committee, J. Ort- 
lieb, G. S. Brown and R. S. Metten. The club 
has a fleet of over thirty boats and a very large 
membership, and is in a prosperous condition, 
as is proven by the treasurer’s report, which 
shows a snug balance on hand. The nineteenth 
annual regatta over the club course in New 
York Bay will be sailed on June 12. 


THE annual regatta of the yachting depart- 
ment of the Staten Island Athletic Club will be 
held on June 28. The regatta committee is as 
follows: E. M. Post, chairman; R. K. McMur- 
ray, P. C. Sus, R. L. Lippitt and E. Hicks. 


THE sixth annual meeting of the Quebec 
Yacht Club was held in March. The club hasa 
membership, according to the annual report, of 
234. The following officers were elected : Com- 
modore, P. Landry; captain, A. H. Peters ; 
secretary, A. E. Scott ; treasurer, G. C. Scott. 


THE Minnetonka Yacht Club, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., lately adopted a resolution providing 
that all protests of measurements of yachts must 
be made within ten days from the time of offi- 
cial measurement. 


A COMMUNICATION has been forwarded by Mr. 
Stephen Peabody on behalf of the owners of the 
7o-foot yachts 7itania, Katrina, Shamrock and 
Gracie to Lord Dunraven, proposing a number 
of friendly contests with the Va/kyrie during the 
coming summer. The proposition was to the 
effect that there be a series of races, best two out 
of three or three out of five, with a representa- 
tive yacht selected from the four, or a match 
race with each yacht or a series best two out of 
three. Should Lord Dunraven elect to sail only 
the best yacht, a subscription cup worth $1,000 
will be offered as a prize ; but if a match race or 
a series best two out of three is sailed with each 
yacht, the prize for each match or series will be 
a$z250 cup. This invitation is also extended to 
Mr. Ralli, the owner of the Yarana. Ogden 
Goelet also invites Lord Dunraven to compete 
for a sloop yacht prize, worth $500, which will 
be sailed for in August off Newport, R. I. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING is devoted to answers 
to Correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports. | 

H. S. H., New York City.—You ask where you 
may obtain the necessary information regarding 
preparations for a bicycle trip in Europe the 
coming summer. Write to the Cyclists’ Tour- 
ing Club, 140 Fleet street, London, England. 
They will supply you with all the road litera- 
ture, guide books, etc., that you may need. Get 
a letter from the secretary of your club testify- 
ing to your good standing and make applica- 
tion for membership in the C. T. C. The cost 
is but a trifle. At any rate, call at the club’s 
rooms. You will find the officials very obliging. 

C. F. 7., Philadelphia, Pa.—W. L. Coudon is 
the American amateur champion at throwing 
the 56-pound weight, from 7-foot circle, which 
title he won at the last championship meet- 
ing, September 14, 1889, on the Travers Island 
grounds of the New York Athletic, of which 
he is a member. J. G. Mitchell has a better 
record at standing throw. 

E. A. A., Pittsburgh, Pa.—You can procure a 
handbook and map of Ohio, which will probably 
give you the information you wish regarding 
bicycle roads in Ohio, from the secretary of the 
State division, Mr. W. D. Kempton, 550 Free- 
man avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

V. G. B., Burlington, Vt.-—The address of Mr. 
Abbott Bassett, secretary L. A. W., is Box 5267, 


Boston, Mass. He will be able to give you all 
the information you desire. 


A. Moser, Oberlin, Ohio.—The best way to 
keep a tennis racquet in repair is, in the first 
place, to own a racquet that is good in frame and 
stringing. Next, do not use it when the grass 
and consequently the balls are wet, nor use 
when raining. Again, do not keep your rac- 
quet near a fire, else it will warp. Varnishing 
the gutevery now and then will be good. There 
are frames into which racquets can be put when 
not in use, to prevent losing their shape. 


Capt. Charles King, U. S. A.—Good riding 
breeches are made by Everall Brothers, who 
also make a specialty of hunting and riding 
coats. Their advertisement appears on page 
xix, 

E. H. Harris, New York City.—1. Our advice is 
to get an ‘‘ordinary’’ wheel. There is less to 
get out of order. But if you should wish to ride 
your machine in or near a city, it is a choice be- 
tween safety and ordinary. On a safety you 
are not liable totake a header. 2. Stevens rode 
a Columbia on his trip around the world. 3. 
Smith & Stroup, Philadelphia, publish sec- 
tional maps of a portion of New Jersey, and by 
addressing the secretaries of the various State 
divisions you will be able to get full informa- 
tion on the subject of road maps. 4. You will 
be able to form an opinion of the various makes 
of wheels by consulting pages 22 and 23 of this 
number of OUTING, 
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SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS IN 1890 CYCLES. 


Tue keen rivalry existing between the different 
manufacturers has resulted in placing upon the 
market cycles of such excellence in quality that 
it is difficult to imagine further improvements. 
As the cycling season is just opening, we make 
space for a brief description of the most note- 
worthy improvements of 18go. 

The Pope Manufacturing Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., whose celebrated ‘‘ Columbia’”’ bi- 
cycles and tricycles are known wherever wheel- 
men congregate, come into the field in ’go with 
their new ‘Ladies’ Safety.’’ It has 28-inch 
wheels, endless molded three-quarter inch tires, 
cold-drawn and seamless hollow felloes, Colum- 
bia adjustable ball bearings, front fork with 
anti-vibrating spring joints, double loop frame, 
detachable Knous cranks, 5, 5% and 6 inch 
throw, doubie grip rubber ball pedals, handle 
bars adjustable for height, special Kirkpatrick 
saddle, dust guards to driving and steering 
wheels and chain, improved netting dress 
guard to rear wheel and chain, and weighs 
but 48 pounds. It is a companion to the well- 
known Light Roadster safety. In the frame 
two seamless steel tubes are used, so formed 
and bracketed together as to be strong and 
rigid. By sacrificing the tubular rear guard 
and using a sheet steel guard weight is saved, 
and a tube from the double loop runs upward to 
receive the saddle post. 

They also introduce ‘‘ Rationals,’’ combining 
the advantages of the regular bicycle and the 
safety. They have 22-inch rear wheels and are 
finished in 50, 52 and 54 inch sizes. In all 
probability they will be exceedingly popular. 

The Columbia Light Roadster Safety is an 
even better machine this year than last. In 
1889 its output ran far ahead of the record. 
This year an early start has had to be made in 
order to insure a full share of attention. 

The regular bicycles are practically un- 
changed save in price. The prices of the Ex- 
pert Columbias will be $10 less than during 
1889. This applies to the Volunteers as well. 

A word must be said for the Columbia Cement, 
which has now been tried thoroughly and with 
most satisfactory results. It is owing to the ex- 
cellence of this cement that the Columbia tires 
have so good a reputation. 

The Eagle Bicycle Manufacturing Company’s 
machine is practically the same as last year. It 
did such good work that, aside from perfecting 
some details in construction, the makers were 
content to leave it the good wheel it is reputed 
to be. 

The Coventry Machinists’ Company keep 
well abreast of fashion in bicycles. Simplicity 
and durability have ever been their aim,therefore 
the strong light diamond frame, most graceful 
in outline, free from unnecessary chains and 
fixtures, is their chosen pattern. They are the 
only makers who use a patent roller chain with 
a hardened and tempered roller in each link, 
that rolls over the chain wheel and hub instead 
of dragging over, by which means the fric- 
tion is reduced. Although not advocating 
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the spring fork, this firm will supply those who 
so desire a spring fork considered the best in- 
vented, 

The ‘Nonpareil Safety,’’ built by A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers, is a most admirable ma- 
chine for boys and young men. It is lightness 
and simplicity itself, showing on every inch 
perfection of workmanship. With the price of 
the machine is included the valuable and neces- 
sary attachments. 

The John Wilkinson Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., have a new Rover Safety, meeting the in- 
creasing demand for sa’ety machines, which can 
be used by either sex. The Rover Light Road- 
ster continues a favorite with many riders. 

The Union Cycle Manufacturing Company, 
Highlandville, Mass., are making a well-pro- 
portioned ‘‘ Union Safety” this season. By 
means of a diamond-braced cross frame the 
driving and steering wheels are most firmly con- 
nected. The crank axle and saddle post are 
also attached to this frame. 

Whitten, Godding & Co. are steadily bent 
upon ultimate perfection. Among the radical 
improvements on their earlier makes are the 
closed head, spring fork and patent automatic 
adjusting head and steel tubing throughout, 
with dropped forged heads, cranks, etc. Their 
Vulcan Juvenile is a most excellent machine 
and so is the Vulcan Ladies’ Cycle. 

The Clark Cycle Company are putting on the 
market a number of new rapid bicycles, among 
which are the Ordinary, a handsome machine 
for gentlemen, and a light and strong safety 
well adapted for ladies. 

The Overman Wheel Company were among 
the first to introduce into this country the tubu- 
lar rims made of weldless steel tubing invented 
in England: it was also on their popular ‘‘ Vic- 
tors’’ that the process of enameling was first 
used in America. 

The Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Com- 
pany have constructed an American Light 
Rambler having all the meritorious features of 
the Rambler. In order to make the machine 
as light as possible a lighter front and rear fork 
has been made from weldless steel tubing, 
smaller tires and hollow rims are used, and 
some of the metal has been taken from 
the mud guards. The front wheel is 26 
inches and the rear wheel 30 inches in di- 
ameter, both of the best quality. The steering 
head turns on a series of balls at both ends, 
and has a new locking device which is pro- 
vided with a cover to exclude dust. 

The Banker & Campbell Company, Limited, 
offer at their store at 1786 Broadway, New 
York, the ‘‘ Special Ormonde,” weighing but 36 
pounds; it is strong and rigid. The crank hang- 
er fits over the chain wheel and carries the ball 
bearings outside of the chain wheel and inside of 
the cranks. The bottom of thearch is firmly 
braced to the rear axle, an adjustment and con- 
struction which prevent any twisting or side 
pull on the chain or rear wheel, and make hill 
climbing comparatively easy. 
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The H. B. Smith Machine Company, of Smithville, N. J., have placed upon the market the new 
‘*39’’x‘*24”’ Star. It is one of the easiest running wheels and hill-climbing machines yet pro- 
duced. The advantages of the various kinds of high and low wheel machines are combined, 
notably safety and speed. 


The Lozier & Yost Bicycle Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio, are out with the “ Little 
Giant,’’ a 24-inch safety, which promises to become a favorite machine. It is adjustable in every 
bearing and simply and strongly constructed. 

Thomas Kane & Co., 137 anti 139 Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl., offer the ‘‘ Broncho,’’ ‘ Para. 
gon,’’ and ‘‘ Iroquois”’ bicycles, notable for the spring, which it is claimed cannot break nor affect 
the steering, and does insulate the body and feet from all vibration. The brake is automatic in 
adjustment and out of sight, and the chain is self lubricating. 

The ‘‘ New Mail’”’ is a safety by Wm. Read & Sons, 107 Washington street, Boston. It is 
strongly constructed, has a diamond frame, and a direct vertical spring fork which makes it 
possible for the front wheel to run perfectly true. The brake is a powerful rear axle band brake, 
and so made that it cannot scatter mud on the chain, and all the parts of the machine are inter- 
changeable. 

The Standard Cycle Company, Buffalo, N. Y., offers cycles of various makes at wholesale and 
retail. Asa headquarters for the different styles it is unsurpassed, being probably the largest 
house between New York and Chicago. 


THE DIAMOND SAFETY, manufactured by the John P. Lovell Arms Co., is somewhat of 
a departure from the regular line of safety bicycles. 

This cycle is claimed to be a high-grade machine, and yet is offered at a moderate price. 
The Diamond Safety Bicycle combines all of the features and improvements of the modern safety, 
viz.: a complete Diamond Frame machine made wholly from cold-drawn weldless steel tubing 
and steel drop forgings. High grade material only is used in its construction, and it is finished in 
the finest possible manner. The wheels are 30-inch, with %-inch extra quality Para gum rubber tires. 
The brake is of the direct plunger pattern and has been acknowledged by all experts to be the most 
powerful brake ever placed ona machine. The ball bearings used on this machine are adjustable 
and the finest thing that is in use in the shape of an anti-friction bearing. The tubing used in this 
machine is imported from the Credena Iron and Steel Works of England. Special attention has 
been given to the chain and its adjustment. They have adopted an entirely new and original method 
for adjusting the chain which does not in any way affect the stréngth of the chain or bracket. The 
chain is an English tested pattern. Another important feature of the Diamond Safety is the saddle, 
which is of the suspension pattern, with a combination front and rear spring, contributing quiet and 
ease, It has an arc adjustment, allowing the saddle to be placed at any angle at the will of the rider. 
The wheel presents a graceful appearance, and is built as light as it is consistent to build a machine 
for our American roads. Its weight complete is 49 pounds, 


FRAME. The safety bicycle has passed successfully through its experimental stages,and is recognized to-day by old 
and experienced riders as the most desirable mount for touring, road riding and general purposes. The greatest 
obstacle to the introduction of the safety was the adoption of a suitable frame that would be of sufficient strength 
and lightness of weight. After years of experience the leading makers at home and abroad adopted the popular 
Diamond Frame, and its acknowledged superiority is unquestioned. They are satistied to use this style of frame, 
knowing that it will meet the popular demand of the riding public. The entire frame is manufactured of cold- 
drawn weldless steel tubing and steel drop forged parts. 


WHEELS. The wheels are 30-inch, with 7%-inch crescent shaped rims. Each wheel has forty direct spokes of No. 11 steel 
wire. The hubs are steel drop forged. The tires are of the finest quality of Para gum rubber, and the wheels will 
stand the severe test of our American roads where a lighter wheel would spring and buckle. 


CHAIN, This has been the cause of more annoyance to the safety rider than most any other part of his machine. A 
great many of the chains were made so wide that they presented a very broad bearing surface to the sprocket 
wheels, and consequently the result was extra friction and a hard running machine. The chains stretched so 
between the links that it was next to impossible to keep them properly adjusted, and in many instances riders 
rode their wheel many months before they were successful in taking out the ** stretch.’’ The chain of the Diamond 
Safety is an English pattern, very narrow, and constructed in such a manner that its bearing surface is so small as to 
reduce the friction to'a minimum. Each chain is run on a testing machine at their factory at a great tension before 
placing them on the machines. These chains are practically non-stretching and need very little adjusting. The 
trouble and inconvenience of oiling the chain when it is new has been apparent to all on more than one occasion. 
To obviate this difficulty they boil every chain in a preparation of oil, which thoroughly lubricates every joint and 
makes a perfect and easy working chain. 


CHAIN ADJUSTMENT. The device for adjusting the chain of the Diamond Safety is original and as simple as it is 
strong. The bracket, which is steel drop forged, that contains the crank shaft and ball bearings swings on a 
separate steel axle that has a long parallel bearing between the heavy forked shaped section in the frame. This 
forked shaped forging is brazed solidly tothe frame and is a permanent fixture. The motion of the bracket being 
fore and aft in the solid section of the frame does not admit of any lateral motion. This bracket is adjusted by a 
nickeled rod with nut and set nut. The main feature of this adjustment is that the bracket is held stationary, while on 
all other front chain adjustments there is a tendency when the power is applied to spring the front bracket sideways. 


BALL BEARINGS. Every running part of the machiné is fitted with ball bearings. The front wheel runs on eighteen 
hardened steel balls 5-16ths of an inch in diameter. The crank shaft bearings contain twenty-four steel balls of the 
same size. Each pedal bearing is supplied with twenty-two 3-16 inch hardened steel balls. Owing to the great 
strain on the rear wheel on account of three-fourths of the weight of the rider being placed on this wheel they have 
made a separate set of bearing cases of special design, which are bolted in the section of the frame in such a manner 
that no matter what weight or strain is brought upon the wheel it does not cramp the bearings or interfere with 
their ease of running. This feature will be especially noticeable in hill climbing and on bad roads. These cases 
contain twenty-four 5-16-inch hardened steel balls, and the cases are all polished and nickeled. 


FINISH. Great attention has been paid to this branch of the work. The enameling department of the Lovett Arms 
Co. is in charge of a competent expert, and all enameled parts are inspected by him before leaving the factory. 
Each enameled portion of the wheel receives three coats of enamel, which is baked on, The frame, wheels, mud 
and chain guards are enameled. The handle bars, brake and brake lever, also the nuts, bolt ends and the stay rods 
which support the mud and chain guards, are handsomely nickel plated. The machines are finished throughout in 
a first-class manner and equal to any high-grade machine made. 
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SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE 10-mile amateur championship of the 
Canadian Amateur Skating Association was won 
in March by C. Gordon, who also holds the 5- 
mile championship, in the slow time of 39m. 
45S. 

Mr. CHARLES RICHARDS DopGE, well known 
to OUTING’s readers as a writer on cycling sub- 
jects, has received from the French Government 
the decoration of the Ordre du Mérite Agricole. 
Mr. Dodge prepared the fibre exhibit sent to 
Paris by the Agricultural Department, which 
was said to be the most complete and scientifi- 
cally arranged collection of fibres on the exhibi- 
tion grounds. 

In a recent fox hunt upon the estate of Lord 
Granville, England, the fox bolted through the 
hall of the castle into the drawing room, with 
the hounds right upon him. He was killed by 
the dogs at the mantel. 


‘“ WATER POLO”’ is a new game which will be 
introduced in Philadelphia when the new club 
house of the Athletic Club of the Schuylkill 
Navy is completed. The swimming tank will 
be provided with blackboards marked, with 
white letters, ‘‘Goal,’’ at either end, and the 
game will be awarded to the team securing the 
greatest number of ‘‘ goals’’ in two ten-minute 
bouts, with five minutes’ rest between. The 
men can pass the ball either under or over the 
water, but in order to secure a goal the board 
referred to must be touched with one of the 
men’s hands, 


THE cleverness of American workmen in turn- 
ing out neat and serviceable goods has again 
been demonstrated at the exposition recently 
held at Barcelona, Spain, where a diploma for 
the best exhibit of boats and oars was awarded 
to John T. Smith, the well-known New York 
boat builder, whose works are at 159 and 160 
South street and 4o and 42 Dover street. 


MANY of our yachtsmen and canoeists are 
good musicians and rarely go upon a cruise un- 
accompanied by guitar, zither or mandolin. 
These instruments have, in a measure, taken 
the place of the banjo. The mandolin is, per- 
haps, more an instrument for ladies, who now- 
adays are participants in nearly all pastimes. 
In choosing an instrument, it is of course ad- 
vantageous to select a good one—one that will 
be full and sweet in tone and will not warp or 
crack. In this respect domestic makes are bet- 
ter than those of foreign manufacture. We call 
the attention of those desirous of purchasing a 
really good instrument to the house of Hart- 
mann Brothers & Reinhard, whose advertise- 
ment appears on another page. 


MANY sportsmen prefer to load their own 
shells. This is because very often factory car- 


tridges do not give entire satisfaction, and, again, 
its cheapness is a strong argument in its favor. 
Moreover, when one is deep in the woods and 
far removed from a base of supplies, it is an 
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awkward predicament to run out of ammuni- 
tion. A great want has been supplied, there- 
fore, after numerous experiments, by the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company, New Haven, Conn., 
who have placed on the market a set of ‘‘ Ideal ’’ 
tools that are pronounced admirable by all those 
who have tried them. By their use what may 
be termed perfect ammunition is obtained, and, 
consequently, the sportsman who has loaded his 
shells with the ‘‘Ideal’’ tool need not fear fail- 
ure in the hour of need. 


A RECENT game was played between the Green 
Bay and Despere Tennis clubs at Green Bay, 
Wis., in which the Green Bay team was vic- 
torious by ascore of 17-15, 6-3, 6-4. The score 
of the first set is certainly remarkable. At the 
championship games on Staten Island in July 
the first set of the final match between Slocum 
and Taylor and Hall and Campbell ended with 
the score at 14-12. In a tournament held in 
Central Park, New York, a set was played at 
which the same score was made. These three 
scores are about the longest on record. 


THE highest price ever paid for a horse was 
given by Col. J. W. Conley, on October 11, last, 
for the three-year-old trotting stallion Axtell. 
The sum paid was $105,000. Axtell is a dark 
bay and stands 15.2% high. He has a record 
of 2m. 12s., made at Terre Haute, which is 4s. 
better than the fastest mile by horses a year 
older. 


THE Harvard University Boat Club has been 
presented with a new boat house by A. W. 
Weld, of Boston. The site of the building is at 
the head of the Boylston street bridge. The 
house will be two stories in height, and the 
lower floor will be so constructed as to admit of 
enlargement in case of need. Bathroom and 
lockers will be on the second floor. A balcony 
will overlook the water: The sum donated for 
the construction of the boat house is $10,000, to 
which Mr. Weld has added $1,000 for a float, 
$3,000 for boats and $10,000 for a trust fund, 
from which running expenses will be paid. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


AN old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East Indian mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of consump- 
tion, bronchitis, catarrh, asthma and all throat 
and lung affections ; also a positive and radical 
cure for nervous debility and all nervous com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it this receipt in Ger- 
man, French and English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 820 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y 

—Aaddv. 

















Mr. GLADSTONE’S approval or disapproval has 
more than once been said to have been the 
making of an author, and he has declared 


“ 


‘*Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal’’ to be ‘‘a book 
without a parallel.’’ As a record of the extra- 
ordinary thoughts and fancies of a young 
woman it certainly is noticeable. Whether 
much good is accomplished by literature of 
this sort is a question. Memoirs and journals, 
etc., are of value in but exceptional instances. 
An extraordinary person doubtless thinks and 
acts in ways unfamiliar to the common herd, 
but whether much advantage is derived from 
an insight into the inner workings of such a 
mind remains a question. However, a large 
class of readers has become greatly interested 
in the journal. [Cassell Publishing Company, 
New York. ] 

‘* TITLED AMERICANS.’” What next? Here is 
a publication attempting to account for the no- 
bility bought by certain American ladies at the 
expense of matrimonial alliance. This ought to 
prove a very valuable publication to parents 
with ambition but without brains. Fortunate- 
ly there are not many such Americans. Most 
of the people born on this side of the Atlantic 
are endowed with a good allowance of common 
sense, and have so thoroughly learned the value 
of a republican nativity as not to seek an alli- 
ance with the effete nobility of expiring Euro- 
pean monarchies. There ought to be an enact- 
ment at an early date by Congress depriving 
every American woman marrying a titled for- 
eigner of the right of American citizenship and 
foreclosing her residence in the States. We 
should at least be rid of such fools and free 
from the danger of contamination. [Street & 
Smith, New York.] 


‘* AFLOAT IN THE ForestT,’’ by Captain Mayne 
Reid, is another of this well-known author's 
tales brimming with incident and adventure 
calculated to charm young minds. Boys es- 
pecially will not lose one word of the entire 
book, and, enthused with descriptions of hair- 
breadth escapes, will thrill, suffer and rejoice 
with the heroes of this romance as they have 
many a time before in the pages of the doughty 
captain’s innumerable books. [Worthington 
Company, New York.] 

Ir ‘‘A Family Without a Name,’’ by Jules 
Verne, lacks the pseudo-scientific marvels with 
which that author is associated in the minds of 
the reading public, Mr. Verne has none the less 
chosen a period in which there are opportuni- 
ties for good work. The rebellion in Canada 
in 1837 and the events which led up to it offer 
many exciting scenes around which the experi- 
enced writer can easily weave a story full of 
nterest. [Frank F. Lovell & Co., New York.] 
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A NEw writer, Stephen Paul Sheffield, appeals 
to his public with ‘‘The New Prodigal,’’ and, 
we think, will not appeal in vain. Stephen 
Wayne, the son of a New England Puritan, 
runs away to sea and then attempts to make his 
way in literature. He has a hard time of it and 
on the eve of success loses his life, but not be- 
fore his trials have given us something to think 
about. The character of Budlong, the old 
sailor, is very well drawn. [Rand, McNally & 
Co., New York.] 


A VERY complete and useful catalogue for the 
angler is the one published by Thos. H. Chubb, 
the well-known manufacturer of fishing rods, 
etc., at Pos: Mills, Vt. Everything the fisher- 
man desires is contained in it, and a very enter- 
taining and instructive portion of the pamphlet 
are the angling papers ‘that accompany it. 
These papers are on various subjects and are 
written especially for the catalogue by clever 
writers. 


‘* ADVERTISING is a distinct art,’’ says Nathan- 
iel C. Fowler, Jr. He might have added that 
few sane people would think of attempting un- 
trained the use of a box of paints and brush for 
the production of a good picture, but that thou- 
sands of sensible business men attempt daily the 
great task of advertising without the least ac- 
quaintance with the very rudiments of this great 
art of the nineteenth century. Mr. Fowler has 
rendered a great service to the American busi- 
ness world by giving it in compact form his 
‘‘About Advertising and Printing,’’ and there 
is no advertiser so far advanced in the science 
as to dispense with this treatise. [L. Barta & 
Co., 54 Pearl street, Boston. ] 


AT intervals some contradictionist filled with 
the spirit rises up to refute the charges made 
by that theoretical nihilist, Henry George. 
Bleeker Miller has of late published a collection 
of philippics, calculated to silence Mr. George’s 
heresies, under the title of ‘‘ Trade Organiza- 
tions in Politics, and Progress and Robbery ; an 
answer to Henry George.’’ The arguments put 
forth by Mr. Miller are strong, clear and very 
convincing to those who are already assured of 
Mr. George’s wrong-mindedness. [Baker, Tay- 
lor & Co., New York.] 


**FosTER’S SELF-PLAYING CARDS” are very 
useful to beginners. Whist is a very popular 
game, and yet itis a difficult one to play well. 
Hence we welcome every device that makes 
learning easy. Foster’s cards are so arranged 
that they indicate to each player the manner in 
which such combinations of cards as he may 
happen to hold would be played by an ex. 
pert. [Brentano’s, New York. ] 









































‘* In these green days, 
# # * * = 
Life flows afresh , and young-eyv'd Health exalts.” 





